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FOREWORD 


The National Library of India has its legacy from the Imperial Library, which was 
opened to public on 30" January 1903 at Metcalfe Hall by the then Viceroy and 
Governor General of India Lord Curzon who in his inaugural speech said, "It is 
intended that it should be a library of reference, a working place for students, and a 
repository of material for the future historians of India, in which, so far as possible, 
every work written about India at any time can be seen and read". 


Among several programmes of the Centenary celebration, the Library had planned 
to bring out a few publications. While other publications have been released on 
special occasions, this publication got delayed for some unforeseen reasons. 
Nevertheless, this publication will be an important one 1n its content and one would 
be able to refresh the memories of the readership in this premier Library. 


The present publication is composed in two parts. While the first part has collection 
of articles depicting the feelings of the esteemed scholars of this great Library who 
have long association with the institution, its working and services, the other part 
deals with the reminiscences of people who have served this gigantic institution of 
learning over the years. 


While the officers and staff of this Library deserve appreciation for successfully 
accomplishing all the programmes that were planned during these two years of my 
tenure in the National Library of India, I feel myself very fortunate and proud to get 
all the publications as planned completed with the full cooperation and constructive 
suggestions of the esteemed members of the Board of Management of the National 
Library. And for completion of this particular publication I appreciate special efforts 
made by the members of the Validation Celt. 


Prof Sudhendu Mandal 
Director 
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PART - I 


DYNAMICS OF LIBRARY : ANCIENT TO MODERN 
Sailesh Das Gupta* 


Among the creations of God, He blessed the mankind with literacy. Throughout history, 
wc mect the proto-literate man. He endeavoured various ways and means to communicate his 
idcas, thoughts with others. The early scripts of man were pictograph, logograph, ideograph, 
rebus, syllabic, syllabic cum alphabetic cum finally alphabetic. 


At present a book made of paper. Three p’s are attached to it, viz pen , paper, printing press. 
In ancient days parchment, inner bark of trees, bhurja-patra, silk, stone tablets, even earthen tablets 
were used for writing and keeping records. 


A book-store was known as LIBRARY. The source of the word is the Latin word Liber, 
meaning a book. However Latinized-Greek word bibliotheca is the source for the word ‘library’ in 
German, Russian and Roman languages. The Latin word was origin of French librairie, Italian 
libreria, Spanish libreria, Portugese lioraria etc. The word librarian originated in 1670, first as a 
scribe, later custodian of a library in 1713. 


LIBRARIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


The ancient kings and priests cherished craze for books, information, knowledge and ideas 
on various spheres of activities, records of weapons, wars, floods. Some were interested to know 
the population under his domain. Among the ancient libraries of the world, information of such 
librarics have come to light. They are : 


l. Nineveh - capital of ancient Assyrian Empire flourished during 9th to 7th century 
B.C. 

2. Nippur - ancient Sumerian city in Mesopotamia. They wrote on clay in cuneiform 
tablets. More than 30,000 tablets were discovered which are the major source of 
information of Sumerian and Akkadan cultures. 

3. Alexandria - in north Egypt. Founded by Alexander the Great (356-323 B.C.) in 332 
B.C. 

4. Pergamum - modern Bergama, ancient city of Asia-Minor, is now W. Turkey. 
During 3rd - 2nd century B.C. The kings Attalus I Soter and Eumenes II left a large 
library of books written on parchment. 

5. Ephesus - ancient lonian city on west coast of Asia-Minor. The Celsus library built 
by Gaius Julius Aquila in 110 A.D was in possession of about 12,000 hand-written 
texts. 

6. Rome - Traditionally founded in 753 B.C. on 7 hills by Romulus. Asinius Pollio 
rounded the first library. The library of Augustus was situated in the temple of 
Apollo. There were many libraries in the temples. It 1s said ‘Serenus Sammonicus’ 
possessed a Ibirary of 62,000 books’. 


Nineveh ts recognised as ‘the world’s first organised library’. Excavation was made to 
uncover the site of the royal palace of Sennacherib, king of Assyria (705-681 B.C.) in 1845. henry 
Austin Layard said, “In this magnificient edifice I opened no less than seventy-one halls, chambers 
and passages, whose walls, alinost without exception, had been panelled with slabs of sculptured 
albastar recording the wars, the triumphs and the great deeds of the Assyrian King.” In 185], 
*Scholar of Mathematics, Reodcr, National Library of India 


Layard excavated the zone of Temple of Nebo. Nebo was considered as divine scribe who 
understood “all the mysteries connected with literature and art of writing”. 


1853 witnessed another excavation by H. Rassam, who unearthed the zone of the palace of King 
Ashurbanipal (669-626 B.C.). He states : In two adjoining high-vaulted rooms, they found the 
floors stacked high with thousands of price-less clay tablets. These proved to be a large portion of 
Ashurbanipal’s library. On deciphering the inscriptions of a particular tablet, It reads : | 
Ashurbanipal, within the palace, learned the wisdom of Nebo, the entire art of writing on clay 
tablets of every kind. | made myself master of the various kinds of writing ... I read the beautiful 
clay tablets from Sumer and the Akkadian writing, which is hard to master. I had the joy of reading 
inscriptions on stone from the time before the flood (kubie 1964). The library contained about 
100,000 copies which are most valuable records of ancient times. 


Alexander founded the city of Alexandria at the mouth of the river Nile. The rulers of Egypt. 
Soter Ptolemy @ 323-285 B.C) and Philadelphus Ptolemy ® 285-247 B.C.) built the massive 
structure of the university of Alexandria, which was considered one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient. The whole campus consisted of the Palace, the Lighthouse, the Museum, the Temple and 
the Tomb of Alexander. All the prevailing arts and science subjects were taught at the Museum. 


The range of subjects covered in this university was wide and it included literature, 
mathematics, physics, biology, astronomy and geography, Carl Sagan proudly announces : “The 
Alexandrian Library is where, we humans first cullected seriously and systematically, the 
knowledge of the world.” 

Language was no bar in the collection of books, rolls etc. The main purpose was knowledge. 
Books written in Herbrew, Greek, Egyptian, Babylonian, Roman, even Indian languages were 
greatly valued. All books were converted in the form of papyrus rolls. The total number of such 
rolls nay be any guessed figure. However halfa million might be a good estimate. 


The chief of the Muscum was known as ‘Prostrate’ which was a combined head as director 
and librarian. Demetrius of Phaleron (C345-285 B.C.) was the first director and librarian. The next 
succecding librarians were Zenodotus, Lycophron, Apollonious, Eratosthenes and Aristophanes. 


In India, Taksasitla and Nalanda were two ancient universities. The three multi-storied 
libraries of Nalanda were known as Ratnadodhi, Ratnasagara and Ratnaranjaka. 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


With the Renaissance, the education received much importance, both from public and 
governments. As the schools, colleges and universities were built, the need for libraries were felt. 
The libraries were attached to them as funds permitted. With time, private, public and national 
libraries became the index of culture of the respective society or country. The parliament, the Govt. 
executives, law makers require multi-various informations and this necessitated the establishment 
of world-wide National Library. By 17th century, France erected Bibliotheque Nationale, 18th 
century witnessed Library of British Museum and in 19th century, U.S.A founded the Library of 
Congress in a grand style. In this scenerio, we must remember Andrew Carnegie (1835-1919), the 
American steel magnet, who donated large sum for establishing numerous libraries in America. 
Under the modern context, many libraries have changed the name as Library and Information 
centre. This additional responsibility is due to natural growth of technology. 


. The publishers of a recent book ‘New Library Building of the world’ sent questionnaires to 
800 famous libraries in 132 countries. Only 178 Libraries of 44 countries returned them with 
answers. We understand that 35 countries have 138 such libraries. National Library exists in 
China, Crotia, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Iceland, India, Japan, Korea, 
Malaysia, NewZealand, Poland, Slovenia, Spain, Sweeden, Thailand , Trinidad, Turkey, U.K, 
U.S.A. 


The origin of India’s National Library can be traced to 21 Mar 1836 when it was a public 
library-outcome of public donations. It fell to distress and the Government took over it. The library 
was shifted to Fort William (1841). Metcalfe Hall (1844), 5 Esplanade East (1923) and Jabakusum 
House during war (1942). Imperial Library Act was passed in 1902 and the library was inaugurated 
as Imperial Library on 30 Jan 1903 at Metcalfe Hall. With the Independence of India the name was 
National Library in 1948. 


The National Library was shifted to the garden house of warren Hastings with a building, a 
large hall and several big rooms in1948. On Ist Feb 1953 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the then 
Liducation Minister of India, formally opened the National Library to the public. Subsequently two 
large buildings were constructed, viz. 9 storied Annexe Building with attached Auditorium and 
Canteen tn 1966 and Prashasan Bhavan in 1989. The third building Bhasa Bhavan is under 
construction. On completion the libraries of Varnacular languages will be shifted to this building. 


The library functions 362 days in a year. At present the library possesses 25 lacs of 
publications which includes 86780 maps, 3227 manuscripts. So far 9,37,936 books were received 
under Delivery of Books Act, 1954 and 5,31,886 under gifts and exchange. 


The main feature of the National Library, Language, Indian or Foreign, is no bar in 
acceptance of books. Books of all notable languages can be found here. Under the Delivery of 
Books Act, 1954 it 1s obligatory on Indian publisher to supply a copy of the book to the library free 
of cost within 30 days of its release. This enriched the library with Assamese, Bengali, English, 
Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Sindht Tamil, Telugu, 
Urdu books. 


Many learned men and rich, own private collections of books. These books are on special 
topics and with variety of languages-Indian and Foreign. Many such persons bequeathed their 
libraries to the National Library. The heirs of those illustrious book-lovers also donated their 
libraries to the National Library. Examples are numerous e.g. Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay 
Collection library of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Dr. S.N. Sen, Ramdas Sen etc. 


The multi various services of the National Library can be shortly erumerated as : 
|. Bibliographical serious : Indian National Bibliography, Language Bibliographies. 
2. Documentation Services : Index to Indian language periodical literature. 
3. Other Publications : Bibliography of Indian Bibliographies, subject Indices list. 


AN EXPERIENCE 


It is well-known, John Napier (1550-1617) discovered Logarithm. But I have never seen his 
book, method and table. The table of logarithm which we use ts due to Henry Briggs (1561-1630) 
Napier’s procedure and table were never consulted by any mathematician. . 


I visited the National Library to understand in depth the actual position of the great discovery. 
My experience in the National Library’s Asutosh collection, was all the informations could be 
collected from a single place . A short account of the same is narrated here. 


John Napier wrote two books on the subject in Latin. 

1) Mirifici Logarithmorum Canonis constructio was published by his son in 1619, after his 
death. It contains 69 pages. The book deals with the process of construction of logarithm. The book 
was translated into English, under the title “The construction of wonderful canon of Logarithm” by 
W. R. Macdonald in 1889, 

2) Mirifici Logarithmorum canonis Descriptio was published in 1614. The book contains 57 
pages of explanatory matter and 90 pages of tables. This was translated into English with title “A 
Description of the Admirable Table of Logarithms by John Napier’ by Edward Wright (1561- 
1615). After his death this was published by his son Samuel Wright in 1615. 


Napier, froma very early age, was interested in mathematics, specially to find some ways and 
means to ease calculations by astronomers. For invention of logarithm, he worked for a long period 
extending about 20 years (1594-1614). For the invention, Napier adopted the following principles 
of mathematics : 


|. Ideas and rules for exponents or indices. 

2. Trigonometrical formula : Sin A. Sin B= 4 [Cos (A-B) - Cos (A+B). ] 

3. Normal series in GP.; The terms increase in G.P., Powers inA.P. 

4. If be the angle at the centre ofa circle of radius r, the lines rsin?, rcos?, rtan? are Napier’s 


Sin6, Cos tan®. The radius r= 10’ to avoid decimal, was adopted by Napier. 

5. The logarithm of a given sine is that number which has increase arithmetically with the 
same velocity throughout as that with which radius began to decrease geometrically and in 
the same time as radius has decrease to the given sine. 


On finding the value of sine (in degree and min), he calculated Logarithm of that number. 
Though his thinking is supported but he worked with base e”. Hobson opines, “ He (Napier) had no 
explicit knowledge of existence of the number ‘e’, nor the notion of base of the system of 
logarithms. Though the base taken by Napier closely appears to be 1/e, his system is more 
important due to its concept for creating a new system of computation.” The process propounded 
by him, has not been adopted, though it is similar to natural logarithm. Logarithms have been 
devised with new better bases and are used universally Napier’s table shows angle, its sine and 
then logarithm of that number. 


Degree Sine Logarithm 
9°0 1564345 18551174 
9°] 1567118 18531826 
9°2 1570001 © 18514511 


Henry Briggs (Joost Biirgi or Jobst Biiergi) (1561-1630) M.A. Of St John College, 
Cambridge, in 1585, lecturer of Mathematics in 1592, was professor of Geometry at Grasham 
Colloge from 1596 to 1619. There after he was professor of Astronomy at Oxford. He spent his last 
ycars at Metron college where he died on 30 Jan 1630. His fellow men gave him highest tribute. 
Oughfred (1574-1660) called him “The mirror of the age excellent skill in Geometry”. 


Henry Briggs was the first person who understood the logarithm. He visited Napier in 1615 
and again in 1616. Briggs understood the basic concept of logarithm. Considering the unique 
system of place value number system with base ten, he believed if the system be converted to 
base10, it would be easy to operate. He calculated successive square root of 10 upto 54” in 33 
places of decimals. Thus he obtained a series of numbers , powers of ten. By operations at various 
numbers, he derived the desired number and corresponding indices gave the log of that number. 
Firstly he considered only first 1000 numbers and prepared a log table, the figures were in places of 
decimals and included the characteristics (whole no portion). The books was published in London 
in 1617 under the title ‘Lotharithm orum Chillias Prima’ with 16 pages. 


The main book dealing with numbers 1-20000 and 90,000 to 100,000 was published in 1624 
under the title “Arithmetica Logarithmica’. In the logarithm system of Briggs, he named the 
decimal portion by ‘mantissa’ and whole number portion ‘characteristic’ and the whole system had 
the base 10. The system became popular and common logarithm table became a must for all 
cngaged in computation work. 


Since the publication of Henry Briggs, ‘system of logarithm’ the world accepted his system 
and worked on it. Naturally many authenticated the claim of Briggs for priority of invention of 
logarithm. 


At a meeting of Royal society of Edinburgh, it was resolved to commemorate the ter- 
centenary of Napier’s famous book in 1914. On that occasion the question of priority was 
investigated ad following resolutions were accepted. 


|. That John Napier enjoys the all important right of priority of publication. 

2. That Joost Burgi ts entitled the honour of independent invention. 

3. That Joost Burgi constructed his table sometime between 1603-1611 and that John Napier 
worked on logarithms probably as early as 1594, therefore began working on logarithms 
probably much earlier than Burgi 

4.The claim that Burgi deserves priority because he had worked out his logarithms prior to 
the date of Napier’s first publication in 1614. 


In the view of these facts it follows that majority of statements found in histories and 
lincyclopedias are incorrect. Encyclopaedia Britannica declared ‘Napier most probably the only 
inventor.’ 


THE INTERNET AND THE WORLD WIDE WEB 


The early 1960’s, the US Defence Department’s Advanced Research Projects Agency 
established on experimental network of computers called the ARPA net. It’s aim was primarily 
resource sharing among computer users at distant locations. Another purpose was to test 
networking ideas. As an afterthought, the designers added a facility for exchange of messages 
among users. This became the most popular feature and paved the way to the modern e-mail. 


During the 70’s and the 80’s the ARPA net developed gradually into the internet an 
international network of computers with tens of thousands computers permanently connected to it 
and offering temporary connections to millions of computers at any time-point. Sending e-mails 
was the most common use, followed by file transfer and remote log on. 


In 1993 the world Wide Web took shape. It is a vast collection of information-spread over 
world in computers located at thousands of distant sites. The information is accessed through a 
uniform resource locator (URL). The information may be in the form of text, pictures, music or 
video clips. 


A large part of the information available in text form is actually in a format called hyper text, 
the most important feature of hypertext is specially highlighted portions called links, which 
provided cross-references. To facilitate the use of the World Wide Web, special resources called 
scarch engines are provided, which list URL’s for any specified topic. 


Historically libraries have been serving the human society, as the principal storehouses of 
information. With development of technology, libraries have changed. 


A modern library, in addition to books, also stores microfilms, sound recordings and video 
recordings. The internet and the World Wide Web supplements libraries internet providing 
information. For detailed and in-depthinfomation we still have to depend on libraries, but we can 
often easily get a specific piece of information from the World Wide Web. 


Many modern libraries have websites of their own and make their resources available 
without a physical visit. There are inter-library networks that use the internet to share resources. 
The ultimate benefit goes to the user. Online books are already on the market, but the response ts 
slow. Elowever online journals are already quite popular tor being less expensive and easier to 
access. 


It is hard to make predictions in the information world, but it is not hard to visualize libraries 
of the 21st century, re siding and flourshing on the internet in near future. 


Presently before a book is available to a reader it passes through publisher, reviewer, editor, 
computer for composing, printer, art-work, binder and finally to the book-store. “E-books are 
approaching the stage where they will offer bibliophiles the feel of real books, enhanced by built in 
dictionaries. variable fonts, lighted backgrounds, videos and hundreds of books and magazines.” 


VALUES OF LOGARITHMS OF 2,3,5,7,10, TO THE BASE e 
AND LOGARITHM OF e TO THE BASE 0 
TO OVER 250 PLACES 


69314 


Log, 2 = 
52541 


71805 
20680 


42001 48102 


07596 
01153 
25882 


1 09861 
94517 
$7970 
27741 
03167 
03170 


Log, 3 = 


1 60943 
77219 
99966 
70572 
51936 
48521 


Log, 5= 


194591 
11884 
93061 
90077 
37048 
13480 


Log, 7= 


Log, 10= 2°30258 
29760 
41967 
78168 
53089 


19307 
64497 
95045 


22886 
34694 
02906 
06031 
95911 
25294 


79124 
12647 
30302 
75521 
00879 
29282 


01490 
59390 
69420 
59078 
53551 
93879 


50929 
33327 
78401 
94829 
65377 


$9945 30941 72321 
00949 33936 21960 
05706 85733 68552 
27570 82837 14351 
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30081 06850 15 


68109 69139 52452 
33363 74942 93218 
59578 65742 36800 
62769 18338 13671 
52114 55919 17750 
68992 45403 15 


84100 37460 07593 
89147 41789 87707 
17155 62899 72400 
79637 49718 32456 
77738 97256 88193 
13604 17624 80 


$5313 30510 53527 
14993 75798 62752 
$8511 40911 72375 
24468 10427 47833 
76783 55774 86240 
74210 03537 95 
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90096 75726 09677 
22862 48633 40952 
07208 82555 46808 
73262 88461 63366 


21458 
69471 
02357 
90307 
68157 


36922 
60896 
42250 
79373 
67134 


33226 
65776 
52293 
53492 
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43443 
06926 
22576 
82259 
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35248 
54630 
43799 
22228 
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52570 46474 90557 
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30519 82103 28018 
69884 43609 59903 
70549 40166 77558 
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24676 19968 36166 
85620 23415 25057 
27661 54731 22180 
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34900 84673 25057 
77418 08868 22180 
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43685 24474 95 
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27086 56867 03295 
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17247 48049 05993 
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60508 22943 97005 80366 
47292 24949 33843 17483 
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93370 86965 88266 88330 16360 
63860 85135 56148 21234 87653 
$5353 05 


18916 
87077 
92871 


PAPERMAKING PRINTING AND POWER 
Ranjit Kumar Gupta 


Writing is a means of recording experience, discoveries or inventions -, processes through 
which knowledge is gathered. The records which preserve the knowledge have to be preserved ina 
storchouse. A library is a storehouse of records. The seeker of power who possesses knowledge 
will do better than those who do not. Paper is a very valuable material for recording knowledge. 
Printing is necessary for wide transmissions of knowledge. The sequence indicated by the title of 
_ this essay is thus significant. 


Before | expound my argument, 1 may be allowed to humbly recall my associations with 
the National Library for sixty-five years past. I first went to this noble institution in 1938. It was 
then called Imperial Library located in the Esplanade Row (East). As a young undergraduate I was 
very kindly received by the Staff and my needs were taken care of without delay. Sixty-five years 
latcr I, an old graduate, receive from the staff the same kind of consideration and attention. 


This library was founded by Lord Curzon in 1903 when he was the Viceroy of India. Curzon 
was a great Scholar. At Eton, he was considered a prodigy. He went up to Oxford to join the Balliol 
College. A doggerel describes Curzon as a "very Superior person". Afthough Curzon failed to get a 
first from Balliol, he made up for it later in life by becoming the Vice Chancellor of the Oxford 
University. Before he joined the Cabinet he travelled to China and Iran (then Persia) and wrote 
outstanding travelogues in beautiful prose. After Independence, the Imperial Library, now called 
the National Library was shifted to its present site by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, a great scholar, 
perhaps greater than Lord Curzon. The building which now houses the Library used to be the 
residence of the Governor General. The large green grounds of the present location — which used to 
be much larger in the past-is a rich asset of the Library. The flowers which brighten the passage to 
the Library are prized by the visitors. In the north there are fine trees, obviously well cared for. 


I laving made this depression, I will now come back to the topic of my essay. In the Middle 
Last and Europe scholars and administrators wrote on papyrus or parchment.Papyrus was made 
from recds which grew in the Nile and also in certain Mediterranean regions. It was in short supply. 
The supply of parchment made of goatskin also did not match the demand. 


Paper as writing material is believed to have been first made in 105 AD, by a Chinese 
officral, T’ sai Lun who made it out of barks of trees, rugs and other similar materials. It is said that 
T* sai Lun hated to write on an expensive silk cloth. He looked for cheaper material for writing 
and got it. This art was taken by some Buddhist monks to Japan in the 7"Century AD. It is said 
that the Empress Shotoku ordered 6,00,000 copies of a prayer on the new paper. It took even the 
hardworking Japanese skilled men a few years to carry out the Imperial wish. 


We then find the traffic going west. In Samarkand a Chinese was captured in battle; he 
happened to have been a papermaker and taught his captors how to make paper. Even a Central 
Asiatic Warrior realised the value of it. From there the art was carried along the Caravan routes to 
Arabia and its neighbourhood. A fter that papermaking travelled to Egypt. 


Morocco then received the technique. It was taken to Spain when the Moors conquered 
large portions of the Europear country. The Arabs also took the art to Europe when they conquered 
Sicily. It took about 1000 years for papermaking to travel to the West. Inside Europe it did not 


th 


travel fast. Whilc England knew of the art earlier, it was only in the 16° Century that John Tate and 


Sir John Spilman put up paper mills. 


The Arabs brought the art to India also during their invasions in the 11" Century. But the 
pricstly castc in India continued to use dry leaves as writing material. Even in the recent times dricd 
caves have becn used in South India. 


The Muslims in India used paper for their own religious writing and administrative work. 
There is no evidence that Muslim Sultans and Emperors tried to educate the masses. It was for the 
courtiers a requirement. They were to display their knowledge in order to impress the ruler e.g. 
take Akbar for instance. He was not literate. He, therefore, needed learned and accomplished 
people around him. And handpicked learned and accomplished men did sit around him. They 
kept the Sahen Shah informed. This information in-flow enabled Akbar, a man of strong 
commonsense (and of other sterling qualities of mind) take good decision. Education led to 
cmpowcrment; hence the Muslim Sultans, had no intention to empower the masses. There is no 
evidence of libraries being sct up by individuals or the Crown in those days. 


But paper alone does not educate the masses. The major instrument for promoting 
knowledygc is printing. 


The art of printing also started initially in China. From there it again travelled to Japan. This 
discovery was not sent West either to Europe or the Arab lands. In China also it did not do well 
because the Chinese had ideograph - not alphabets. On the other hand, it was in Germany that John 
Gutenberg first assembled a printing press. There was then a very strong demand for books. The 
renaissance was widening the market for learning; there could not be enough hand written books to 
match this demand. The new printers scattered themselves all over Germany, particularly the 
Rhincland and the countries in the north. In the 15" Century, William Caxton of England printed 
several notable volumes in English. The printing press naturally went to the New World with 
the English settlers. The printing press gave the people of the West a wider access to 
knowledge which multiplied in consequence. They gradually established their superiority over the 
Muslim kingdoms of the Middle East. Earlier, the Arabs set sail for the exploration of the South 
Asia in quest of trade and commerce and religious conversion. Yet their brave journeys did not add 
to knowledge. There was no market for their books. So they did not write books. Some very well 
informed Muslim travelers left valuable information on India. Their knowledge, however, did not 
add to Muslim political powcr. The Europeans were a differcnt kind of people. After the 
Renaissance Columbus sailed into the unknown West hoping to find India. He landed in the New 
World. Vasco da Gama sailed east after turning round A frica and struck the western shores of India. 
So also began the great age of European exploration, the opening up of the vast island studded 
pacific occan. A student of history is well aware how on the crest of knowledge and enterprise the 
L-uropcans established themselves in the world. The Muslim political power waned. The printing 
press is the answer to "the Shikwa" of Sir Mohammed Iqbal. . 


The post-Renaissance growth of knowledge promoted the Age of Reason followed by the 
French Revolution and other significant social changes. It also required multiplying a number of 
storchouses of knowledge - the libraries. The Europeans around the beginning of the 20” Century 
launched the four-ycarly contest in physical prowess called Olympics Games for the whole world. 
Interestingly enough, around the same time the Nobel ‘I rust in Sweden arranged an international 


recognition of knowledge through the much coveted Nobel Prize. In other parts of the Western 
world there are now other prizes. In most of the major European countries there are a large number 
of libraries - and some huge libraries. Let us take the United Kingdom first. We have noted that 
printing presses were built late in England. But people were hungry for books and knowledge. The 
University libraries were well stocked with books and manuscripts, but they were mainly 
reference libraries. The Municipalities are allowed a levy to set up libraries; The Manchester 
Municipal Library has 41,60,000 books. The School libraries are supported by funds from 
Governments. At present there are mobile libraries too. There have been gramophone and cassette 
librarics. USA and Canada also are rich in knowledge storing. After the two great wars, the 
dimensions of knowledge have been very widely expanded. We are giving below a partial list of 
major countries with some of the big libraries and their holdings (up to 1968). 


Britain 

British Museum Library - 6000000 

Cambridge University Library - 2500000 

The Bodelian - 2250000 

Manchester Public - 4164000 

Birmingham Reference - 1700000 
USSR 

Lenin State Library - 20000000 

Gorky Library, Moscow - 3200000 

Leningrad State Library - 13000000 
UAR | 

Alexandria Public Library - 1200000 
USA 

Harvard - 6900000 

Yale - 4300000 
India 

National Library, Calcutta - 1000000 
China 

Peking National - 4400000 

Nanking - 2200000 


Power resides in these countries - except India and UAR. 


A qualification to our general thesis is required. If education is to promote knowledge, it has 
| to be value free; If knowledge is to lead to power has to be unbiased. Two current examples will 
prove it. The USSR have had massive libraries and large numbers of schools, technica! colleges 
and universities. Lenin himself was a librarian when on exile. The party propagandists wished to 
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connect this with the powerful post-revolutionary drive for expanding the existing chain of 
libraries. Lenin's small libraries could not have equipped him with the skill required by massive 
librarics of Moscow and Lenin grad (Petrograd). It can be said that Lenin and his party had (quite 
uriderstandably) the same view about the need for "educating" the people. Therefore, the people of 
the USSR got a large number of universities, colleges, technological colleges, schools and 
libraries. John Gunther during his second visit to USSR wrote on the end-product of education: 


"But what, we may well ask, is all this education good for, in our terms, if it does no more 
than teach citizens to be obedient robots? The purpose of education as we see it is to make the 
minds free. What good is education if people do not have fundamental right of enquiry?". 


Liventually glasnost lit up everything. The USSR broke up and the Bolshevic rule 1s 
gone - though we cannot yet say that Russia ts a free society. Going further east we meet the other 
communist giant - China. After the great Cultural Revolution of the country, there was a stronger 
drive for education and setting up of libraries. John Galbraith in his “4 china Journey (1971) has 
written after visiting a school: A ballet by a dozen teen-agers, beautiful mobile and more energetic, 
celebrated support for Chairman Mao and then the closc relationship the students and the PLA...” 


This measure also was intended to educate; it docs not seem to have given knowledge. 
Galbraith spoke to the learned men and common people; they all replied on the same communist 
note and cchocd Chairman Mao's thoughts. We have seen in USSR that this kind of education can 
sustain proletarian dictatorship for a brief span of time. What follows after that has not been clearly 
predicted. China ts different today. It is now the most favoured nation in trade to USA. In the 
Party Congress of 2002 economy has been liberalized. Co-operation with the capitalists is 
accepted. There is even talks of the capitalists joining the party. This will inflict unimaginable 
damage to the communist in the regime. “Economist” of London four state banks of China have 
been accused of fraudulent practice; it is believed nearly 25% of the loans given will not be 
recovered. Education with a motive leads to biased knowledge. Such knowledge will attain 
nothing lasting in human affairs. 


Let us now turn to our own country which has been in anctent times the place of great human 
endeavour to gather knowledge. The pre-Muslim era of Indian history saw much exercise for Inata 
to wicld material powcr also and more importantly establish influence in wide tracts of Asia. 
Asoka's cmpire extended in the North West beyond the confines of the British India. In later 
centurics the Cholas in the South established their authority in large segments of South Last Asia. 
The Buddhist faith was carried by its monks to China, Japan and to the countries in the farthest east 
of the Indian Ocean. Such achievements were the consequences of physical, mental and moral 
power drawn from the storchouses of knowledge. Such knowledge was accumulated in India 
through a unique arrangement. 

Writing was known in India in the 3" or the 2 Century B.C. but was not much practised. 
The usual writing material after the Aryans settled down in the valleys of North India was stone 
and tater dried leaves Dried leaves continued to be the main material for writing. The art of paper 
making travelled west to the Muslim countries and Europe as we have mentioned before; tl.c 
Hindus got to know of it when the Muslim invaders brought it into India, say around 11" Century 
A.D. The Hindus did not then accept this writing material. There was a reason for it. In their desire 
to kee the Vedic learning to themselves the Priest developed the art of carrying the knowledge by 


memory and transmitting the knowledge orally to the Brahmin disciples. Magic circle of the priest 
was the ring of knowledge. As holders of the sacred knowledge the priestly caste exercised 
authority over the four caste Hindu social tier; later on, the two top tiers namely the priests and the 
warriors, found it convenient to form a combine. The priestly caste wielded supreme social 
authority. This authority, however, had to be jealously protected by the priests. The ring of 
knowledge was under pressure and shrinking, because of the political and religious pressure of the 
Muslims who by now had assured the political power. The priestly caste had to keep the flock in 
hand by the sharp whip of smriti decisions. Carrying the sacred knowledge in speech and memory 
from generation to generation was open to the possibility of corruption and interpolation. But in 
_ the matter of vedic knowledge, such a situation was not possible; the three main Vedas were tied to 
one another; a mistake in reciting one would have been detected by the readers of the other two. 
The Upanishads and the allied literature were also textually connected. The Smritis or the Shastras 
were however, not so protected. This situation did not help libraries to grow. There were in ancient 
days some notable collections of books in Taxila and Nalanda. The Buddhist monasteries 
possessed manuscripts of value. A large number of Buddhist monks fled the country to the 
protection of Buddhist monasteries of Nepal, Tibet and China. The Hindu priestly caste found 
Buddhism subversive to their ritual position and the Shastras. That is because Lord Budha was 
totally opposed to the Hindu Caste System and more importantly, had directed preaching in Prakrit 
which is the mass language derived from Sanskrit. Till the tenth century A.D. the struggle 
continued. 


This struggle did not block the deep swell of civilization and culture in the classical age of 
the Hindu pertod of Indian history. Indian emissaries went abroad. The Buddhist monks went far 
beyond the political power of the Indian dynasties. Priestly power did not dominate the Hindu 
society in that age. Rather, the Hindu culture was enriched by the influences of the cultures beyond 
the border. The Muslim incursion changed India. The priestly caste withdraw behind the 
fortification of purity, all outside were impure. Indians were forbidden to travel abroad; the 
countries outside were impure. 


In 1707, Aurungazeb died. The Mughal empire was tottering towards the end of his reign. 
The trading companies from the western countries had already been in India with their trade and 
flag. The British East India Company won the race for the Indian fortune -but the compulsions of 
trade made the Company establish political authority. In establishing their supremacy in India, the 
British hurt many vested interests. The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 (many call it the 1° War of 
Independence of India) was a reaction. The British quelled the rising and the monarchy in Britain 
took over the direct responsibility for governance in India. 


A middle class was needed for support. Already in Bengal schools and colleges were 
established to educate the subject race for Imperial service. Bengal derived the greatest benefit out 
of such policy of intelligent self-interest because Calcutta was then the Imperial capital. This 
middle class imbibed from the Western thoughts which the education carried; they were the first to 
think of an Indian Nation and of freedom for that nation. The students of current history are aware 
how scholarship, knowledge and means of transmission strengthened the freedom movement. In 
1947 the British left the Empire after having it divided into India and Pakistan. 


We are fortunate that we have in our vedic days and our classical age such a great storehouse 


of knowledge. The vedic knowledge though restricted only to a particular social group was very 
Important. Now by translation and transmission such knowledge is spread more widely. The 
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scientific works of the Hindu classical age would inspire the new scientists by pointing to them the 
path of hard work and discovery. We have in the earlier pages shown the sequence of papermaking, 
printing and power. We now have to consider how we can apply this principle to a new India 
emerging from the ashes of the old. New discoveriés have arrived - discoveries more important 
than that of Gutenberg. Information technology can open to the learner vast libraries. Collection 
of knowledge cannot, however, substitute knowledge. Library work, work in laboratories or work 
in the field are still essential to collect or to create knowledge. The National Library now has a 
large number of books. But the country needs now a large net of libraries: libraries are needed in 
suburbs and villages. The USAand the Eurcpean countries have acquired material power through 
knowledge. Those means of gathering power and knowledge can be found by our scientists and 
research workers. We need material power of that kind. Unless our country is known to be 
powerful, it will be a target of power seekers. The important thing is to have power and not use it. 
Our ancient storehouse of knowledge can give us the moral and mental powers which other 
civilizations do not have. This is important. Material! skill so well developed in the West has not 
made the men of those countries happy. Two of the greatest thinkers of the modern times, Aldous 
Huxely and T.S. Eliot understood it very well. But India will have to ensure through paper and 
printing that there is 100% education in the country. In the vedic ages women were not 
cmpowered; the Aryan world was a man's world. It had no place for the dasas, the conquered 
autochthon. 


By tilling up these huge gaps of social Justice, India can build itself, on the new base, an 
edifice of strength. This strength 1s to be derived from the empowerment of women and the 
empowerment of the dalits. After having done so and after having acquired the Scientific 
knowledge of the West, it has to fashion its own gift of moral knowledge to the West. The message 
to be transmitted is the message of the Dadhichi legend: Give, Have the will to give; Have self- 
control. 


“The art of paper making went from China to Middle East and then to Europe. 
Unfortunately for Hindu India the traffic did not turn South from China to India. The Muslim 
invaders brought paper for Islamic India. The Brahmin, the scholar caste did not accept it perhaps 
because learning was already in transmission through leaves through speech and memorizing. 
The effect of such transmission suited the priestly caste. Leaves are not easily preserved nor the art 
of writing on it is easy. The consequence was that a specialist group alone devoted energy on time 
to acquire knowledge. This fitted in with the caste system, the priestly castes read the Hindu 
philosophy, the dictum laid down by Smriti. Such a situation will always promote greed for 
monopoly for social authority. Paper coming from an invading army of proselytizing religion 
would not be gracefully accepted by a caste group of a shortening circle of social authors. It was 
not. The leaves remind for writing and communication. 


In view of such basic obstacles to the spread of knowledge, the world of learning would 
wonder how far the Hindu mind would have widened itself in other arts and sciences The Nalanda 
university was a great example. Of what could have been there were thousands of students 
reading for a degree, with a high ratio of teacher to student, the entire project requiring a very large 
and skilled administration. As the members of the university were totally taken care of, the 
authorities required the candidate - students to pass a very stiff admission test. This would support 
the thought that primary and secondary education was widely spread, that Prakrit languages 
(Pali for instance), were getting round Sanskrit as means of communication and spread of 
knowledge. Many great Buddhist texts were written in Pali, carried by the Buddhist, 
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probably the monks, or monks fleeing Brahmanical persecution. Some knowledge carried across 
the foot hills and difficult passes of the Great .Narthia Mountains to dispel darkness prevailing in 
the vast arcas beyond which draw still much inspiration from the Indian Monks. 


The great flowing of Hindu culture both in the North and the South of this country which. 
was always a sub-continental had its expansionist urge, in material conquest in the far east and 
cullmial conquest along this passes through friendly nations also came and settled down in India 
in the first three quarter of the 1st Millennium - Md. Sakas, the Kushans and the Greeks - who were 
given by a friendly society a place in its hierarchy. It is fine that the imperial Guptas supported 
Brahmanism, Yet there was much Buddhist influence which imposed restriction on the Hindu 
Priests. The Hindu mind started losing growth as the walls of manopolistic social authority were 
built higher which denied access to the Hindu arts and sciences to all the members of a hierarchical 
socicty. The other facet of the Brahmanical problem was to keep scholarship under control. 
Foreign ideas might subvert the comfortable edifice in which everyone was expected to know his 
place. Therefore while the Buddhist Indian traveled as far and wide as Fa-Hien, Hiuen-Tsang and 
U-Tein, they did not inherit home then tales of travels. There was none in India as enquiring as 
Al-Berunt as as [bn-Batuta. 


Ilere perhaps we have to revert to the primary problem of the lack of paper and the 
forbidding frown of the Indian society, on those who wanted to abroad. Later this turned into a total 
ordinance against foreign travel. The walls of monopoly also became walls of fear. Had this fear 
not paralysed the Hindu mind there is little doubt that the specially exercised intellectual ability 
would have helped the universal thought more than it has been able to do. 


The National Library : Its Perspective 
Shri Kanti Biswas* 


While writing an article on National Library, an institution of national importance, the 
stimpse of Shiyali Ramamrita Ranganathan, glitters in my vision so vividly that | cannot but 
remember his unparallel contribution to the advent and development of Library movement in 
India. S.R.Ranganathan (born on August 9, 1892 and died on September 27, 1972) is considered 
the father of library science im India, His contribution to this science was highly appreciated 
throughout the world. His technical contribution to this branch of science were mainly 
classification and indexing theory. It has been said that his “Colon classification” (1933) 
introduced a systern that is widely used in research libraries around the world and that has affected 
the evolution of such older system as the Dewey Decimal Classification. Subsequently he devised 
the art of "chain indexing” for deriving subject-index entries. His works as Cassified Catalogue 
Code( 1934), Prolegomena to Library Classification (1937), Theory of the Library Catalogue 
(1938), Elements of Library Classification (1945), Classification and International 
Documentation (1948), Classification and Communication (1951) . Headings of Canons (1955) 
and Five Laws of Library Science (1931) were highly acclaimed and universally accepted 
throughout the world. He was aptly honoured by the Government of India with the title the 
National Research Professor of Library Science. 


In ancient India three universities namely, Taxila Vikramsila and Nalanda were serving the 
people in different times from 6th century B.C. to 3rd century B.C. and these universities had a 
good store of knowledge which can be taken for libraries for the discipleg of the respective 
universities. In that period, Europe had no university. But for public library we owe a lot to British 
civilisation. The public library was born first in Great Britain in 17th Century A.D. The first public 
library, the books of which were accessible to the people, was founded in Coventry in 1601. The 
thirst for knowledge and information paved the way for founding other public libraries in that 
country. To cite a few, mention may be made of public libraries in Norwich (1608), Bristol (1615), 
Langley Marish (1623), Leicester (1632). Humphrey Chethaff# founded public libraries in 
Manchester in 1653 and at Innerpeffray in 1680. The public library movement gained momentum 
in the subsequent period. 


The contribution of public library continued to be felt not only by the elite of the society, 
but even by common people. In the words of Samuel Smiles, " amongst those who read, 
unquestionably there has been an improvement in their habits or order, temperance and character 
generally". " Give a man an interesting book to take home with him to his family, and it is probable 
that the man will stay at house and read his book in preferene to going out and spending his time in 
dissipation or in idleness". John Imray of Aberdeen, another important personality of library 
movement remarked "Have you known persons who apparently came with habits of disorder 
gradually reclaimed, in consequence of reading in the library, to habits of order. "1 have known 
men of from 20 to 30 who, when they come, smoked their pipes in the school-room, overturned the 
forms, and did all kinds of mischief, and now they are perfectly quiet and orderly, and they dress 
better; instead of rags, they come with whole clothes (though of the poorest kind still), and they sit 
ene reenter 
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down in the library with greatest quietness and decorum, and read the books". McColvin, L.R., In 
his famous book " The Public Library System of Great Britain" reiterated, “The Public library 
should be the centre of the intellectual life of the area which it serves. That intellectual life covers 
all stages, from the incipient curiosity of those whose intelligence is only beginning to awaken to 
the advanced research of the highly trained specialist. The library has to serve not only the earnest 
seeker after knowledge, but also those who are merely gratifying an elementary curiosity, and 
those who are seeking relaxation and recreation. We are very far from decrying the recreational use. 
of libraries. On the contrary, we believe it to be one of their most valuable services to supply that 
intelligent refreshment which we all need; and if for some that recreation is found in literature 
which does not appeal to more highly cultured minds, it is to be regarded as a foundation for better 
things, and as, at worst, preferable to other modes of recreation which exist as alternatives 
"Libraries at large edited by Douglas M.Knight and E.Shepley Nourse (New York) rightly 
remarked, " Libraries are the keepers of our history and our culture. But they are not merely 
storchouse for the relics of the past but meeting places for people and ideas". It again reminds us 
that," A library, after all, is one of the symbols of continuity, order, even rigidity and confinement, 
ina disordered world.” 


The history of growth and development of public library in our modern India is pretty long. 
In 1770s, book-traders appeared in India for exposing their books to the prospective buyers. 'In 
1780, adventurer Augustus Hicky started publishing first Calcutta newspaper, ‘Calcutta Gazette’ , 
a weekly, and an advertisement of circulating library founded by John Andrews was published 
during carly 1780s. Calcutta Madrasa was established by Warren Hastings in 1780 with a library. 
Asiatic Society was founded on January 1, 1784, with a library. Lord Wellesley founded Fort 
William College at Calcutta in 1800 to train junior civil servants and it had a library. Hindu 
Sanskrit College founded in 1821 also had a library. The Englishman and Military Chronicle 
published an advertisement on August 20, 1835, illustrating the need for a public library to meet 
the needs of a group of reading public. In 1840, St.Paul'sCathedral was founded by Bishop Daniel 
Wilson and a cathedral library was established for the use of the clergy. In 1869, Joy Krishna 
Mukherjee made a donation of rupees 5,000 to establish a university library in Hooghly. By this 
time Military Library, Railways library started functioning and through Bengal Jail Reform, Jail 
library was founded 1n 1892. 


The Calcutta Public Library was virtually came into being in August 1835, in a public 
meeting presided over by Sir John Peter Grant, one of the judges of the Supreme Court and it was 
founded particularly at the enthusiastic initiative of Mr. J.H.Stocqueler, Pseudonym of Joan 
Hleyward Siddons, the editor of the Englishman. The resolution of that meeting was inter alia - " 
That it is expedient and necessary to establish in Calcutta a public library of reference and 
circulation, that shall be open to all ranks and classes without distinction, and sufficiently 
extensive to supply the wants of the entire community in every department of literature ". Prince 
Dwarakanath Tagore was the first proprietor of the Calcutta Public Library. The door of it was 
made open to the public in 1836 on the ground floor of the residence of Dr.F.P.Strong, civil servant 
of 24-Parganas. Hon'ble Mr.Raleigh presented the Imperial Library Bill to the Council of the 
Governor-General of India and it was passed on January 31, 1902. In 1914, Andhradesha Library 
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Association was formed in Western India and on December 20, 1925, All Bengal Library 
Association was established at Albert Hall, Calcutta under the Chairmanship of J AChapman and 
Rabindra Nath Tagore was elected the first President of it. In 1933, All Bengal Library Association 
was re-named as Bengal Library Association, The first public library outside Calcutta was Bayley 
Ilall Library and it was founded in Midnapur district in 1851. Now it is a government sponsored 
library and its name has been changed to Rajnarayan Basu Smriti Pathagar. 


Till 1899, 52 public libraries were established in this part of Bengal after the establishment 
of the Calcutta Public Library. 


The name of Lord Curzon is particularly associated with the partition of Bengal, but his - 
contribution to the augmentation of library movement in Bengal can not be denied. 


At the inauguration function of Imperial Library by the conversion of Calcutta Public 
Library, Viceroy Lord Curzon said on January 30, 1903, '",For myself I may add (. that it will be a 
proud and happy reflection if | am able to say that I found Calcutta without a library worthy of the 
name and left it with first class and well organised institution. Just as many a reader in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford has, | am sure, blessed the name of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, its original 
founder, and of Thomas Bodley, its restorer and second parent, so possibly some day will some 
future scholar, as his "magnum opus' takes shape at these tables, rejoice that the opening years of 
the 20th century attempted to do for literature and learning in the capital of India what the 19th 
century had too long ignored. With these .words I will now delcare this Library open ". The 
Imperial Library (indentures validation) Act, 1902 (Act No. 1 of 1902) was passed the preamble to | 
which was " An Act to confirm and validate certain indentures made between the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Socicty of India and the Calcutta Public Library, respectively, and the Secretary of 
State for India in Council". 


After a long journey from this period, the Imperial Library was changed to the National 
Library by an Act of Parliament - The Imperial Library (Change of Name) passed in 1948. When 
the Constitution of India was adopted with effect from 1950, the National Library found its place in 
clause 62 in VII schedule of the Constitution in the following manner - " The institution known at 
the commencement of this Constitution as the National Library, the Indian Museum, the Imperial 
War Museum, the Victoria Memorial and the Indian War Memorial, and any other like institution 
financed by the Government of India wholly or in part and declared by parliament by law to be an 
institution of national importance ". It may not be out of place to mention that there are top six 
national libraries with more than five million printed materials (books) are the Library of Congress 
(USA) - over 20 million; The Lenin. State Library, Russia - over 28 million; The Bibliotheque 
Nationale, France - over 9.5 million; the British Library, U.K. - 15.5 million, Deutsche 
Staatsbibliothek, Germany: over 6 million; and Biblioteca Centrala de Stat, Romania - over 7 
million. At present total number of books in the National Library India (Kolkata) is 22,96,933 . 
According to the 16th session of UNESCO in 1970, ‘National Libraries : libraries which, 
irrespective of their title, are responsible for acquiring and conserving copies of all significant 
publications published in the country and functioning as a “deposit” library either by law or 
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under other arrangements". 


Ours is a country having 16% of world population, but paradoxically 34% of world's adult 
illiterate. Number of books published in a year in average per 1 lakh of population in developing 
countries - 7, in the world—18 but in India it is -1. Paper consumed per 1,000 population in the 
world is 20 metric tonnes, in India it is 2 metric tonnes. In this background our National Library is 
to be considered. Some features of our National Library are given below : 


(2001 - 2002) 

Nos.of books issued in a year ; 
(Main Reading Room) ; 1,09,000 
(Lending Section) 11,353 
Nos.of tickets issued to the readers : 
(Main Reading Room) : 10,387 
(renewed cach year) 
Nos.of membership tickets issued 
(Lending section) ina year 400 
No.of readers/users per day 1,000 
Total no.of borrowers 40,496 
Amount spent for purchase of Rs. 1,61,69,345 
Publications (foreign) 
Nos.of books purchased in a year : 3,190 
Annual Budget : 

(a), Plan Rs. 2,87,00,000 

(b)NonPlan __Rs_9,00,00,000 
Total Rs. 11,87,00,000 
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Statistics of books received under D.B. Act during 2001-2002 


(Indian Publication) 
Assamese 420 
Bengali 2001 
English 7309 
Gujarati 457 
Hind: . 2280 
Kannada ~ . 590 — 
Malayalam | «310. 
Marath! ‘738 
Oriya 152 
Punjabi 301 
Sanskrit 138 
Tamil 2823 
Telegu 360 
Urdu 311 
Other languages 22 
Total = 18,212 


The National ibiaey. Roikata: is not the apex ‘library of the country, though it is a fact that 
it has most valuable collection of documents in the sub-continent. This library is regarded as the 
Prima dorina of Indian libraries. It is an institution.of the Union Government, but unfortunately, it 
1S deprived of its due treatment from the centre particularly 1 in respect of financial grants. Let us 
hope after the completion of colourful hundred years of its existence, it will be enriched to serve 
the country in appropriate manner. 


When I first entered into this institution 40 years before, | was taken aback to see its 
resourceful storchousc of knowledge and felt a sensation. I am in the West Bengal Cabinet since 
1977 and has been using the library with the help of my borrower's ticket as well as Reading 
Room's ticket. | used to get all sorts of co-operation from it whenever necessity arose experience 
is not so sweet in its magazine section in Esplanade East. 


Before | conclude, I like to mention a few sentences on the library movement in West 
Bengal at present. Library movement of Bengal was enriched by many luminaries and by direct 
guidance of Rabindra Nath Tagore. But unfortunately it did not get the expected state patronage. 
After the intallation of Left Front Government in the State, library movement has been greatly 
enthused. West Bengal is the fifth state to legislate Library Act in India. By enactment of Library 
Act, this Government paved the way for flourishing public libraries. Besides a well-equipped 
State Library, 2,463 Government or Government sponsored libraries have been serving the 
people. Rs. 58 crores is annually spent by State Government to support library services under the 
exclusive stewardship of a Cabinet Minister. 


Because of electronic media and of other factors the reading habits of people especially 
those who are under 40 years of age are on the wane throughout the world. It is not a conducive 
signal for intellectual and cultural advancement of human civilisation. This trend is to be arrested 
and those who are associated with library movement, can play a vital role in this respect. Let 
persons who are in any way linked with the National Library, the country's pioneer institution in 
the field, play its due role. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY : 
AN EXPERIENCE OF ENDURING INFLUENCE - 
Satyabrata Dutta* 


In trying to write a piece on library—National Library, the all important question with 
which one is confronted is : what a library means to its reader. In a way, one may liken library as a 
person who speaks to its users directly through books , catalogue and stacks. A reader in the 
process of his involvement with the library finds books communicating with him in a confiding 
way . It is the library which opens a vista of the world before him. For much in us we owe to the 
book becasue the book is eternal "reason ", as Milton said, the life blood of master spirit. The 
mighty assault of the Internet and the electronicmedia can hardly dislodge it. 


It is least known that the Belvedere which houses the National Library is asMeiated with a 
long range of forgotten tradition having a high degree of institutional importance. It was here that 
the first mecting of the Bengal Legislative Council, now known as the Bidtian Sabha or Legislative 
Assembly was held on Saturday, the first of February in the year 1862 under the pfesidentship of 
Licutenant-Governor, Sir John Peter Grant. The jurisdiction of the Bengal legislature at that time 
included Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam and the area contained a population near the 80 million 
mark. Of the twelve nominated members of the legislature, four were illustrious sons of Bengal 
and they were renowned in their own fields of endeavour. "Baboo" Ramaprasad Roy, son of Raja 
Rammohan Roy, was an eminent jurist and was appointed the first Indian Judge of High Court but 
died before he could assume the office, Moaulvi Abdul Luteef was the most " progressive and 
enlightened of the Muhammedans,". Baboo Prasanna Kumar Tagore, a follower of Rammohan, 
distinguished scholar and authority on the Hindu Law was one of the richest men of his time. Hc 
donated three lakhs of rupees for the founding of th prestigious Tagore Law Professorship of the 
Calcutta University. Raja Pratap Chand Singh of the Paikpara Raj family, a friend of Vidyasagar 
and a patron of art and drama, was known for his munificence. Belvedere continued to be the 
venue of Bengal legislature till transfer of India's capital from Calcutta to Delln in 1911. The 
screne atmosphere of the Belvedere and the pre-eminence of Bengal legislature were recogniscd 
by all. Recording memoirs of his Indian career. Sir George Campbell, an activist Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal wrote, "As having sat both in the Governor-General's and provincial 
Legislative Council (of Bengal) my strong feeling was that the native and non-official members 
were more useful in the latter than in the former. The native members really the understood 
questions that came before them and gave most material assistance,".It was in the Belvedere 
that many important policy decisions about the affairs of the state were taken by the British rulers. 


It was indeed an experience to absorb oneself at the National Library with Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri's , Thy Hand, Great Anarch" | which viewed Indian politics from 1921 to 1952 in the 
prism of author's life and thought, from the point of time at which it was left in his magnus opus, 
'The Autobiography of an Unknown Indian. The prophet of doom as he is called, Chaudhuri has 


*1)r Satyabrata Dutta, former Professor, Department of Political Scicnce at Visvabharats, Burdwan University and Gurudas College 
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detractors for his unflattering opinion and admirer for stern premonitions. It was at his 81 that the 
author started writing the boak and it took mere than six years to complete the work. | remember 
the ungrudging cooperation of the National Library staff in the matter of reissue of the requisition 
slip so that I could at least look over and take notes on important issues of the 1006-page tome of 
N.C's second autobiography. 


Grappling with the memory lane one can look back to early 1950s when as a first year 
college student, our teen-age Zealand exuberance took three of us, classmates to the National 
Library which was then housed at Esplanade (presently old newspaper reading room) only to 
discover sometime later to our consternation that haphazard consultation of reference books was 
not worth pursuing. It was indeed a poor facilitator at least from the examination point of view. In 
thosc days B.S. Kesavan, the astute scholar"- librarian had a habit of going on occasional rounds at 
the spacious fcading room at Belvedere. On one such round we noticed Kesavan giving a shake to 
a middle-aged reader by the hand. Apparantly the reader was drowsing and the Librarian's shake 
shook his drowsiness. The reader was however uncomplaining and seemed to have expressed 
regret. Episode such as this is unthinkable now-a-days. 


[t was as a user of the National Library one had the opportunity to come into contact with 
the savant scholar extraordinary Suniti Kumar Chattopadhyay. Sometimes when going to the 
library canteen from the main reading room we could see him deeply absorbed in his work in the 
room that was provided to him as a national professor. Initially | had a nodding acquaintance with 
him but when he came to know of my field of academic interest, he asked me to come to his study. 
Incidentally Professor Chatterjec was the first elected Chairman of the West Bengal Legislative 
Council for long thirteen years from 19th June 1952 to 8th February 1965. We talked about our 
parliamentary system and intricacies of legislative functioning, its procedures and practices. | 
would remind him of his wits, humour and legislaive rapiers, his tactful handling of heated 
debates, retort-counter retorts on ticklish political issues that marked many a proceedings of the 
Bidhan Parishad. His vigilence in observing with utmost solemnity parliamentary norms and 
practices, his,ability to diffuse tension and stresses in the debates in the Council was appreciated by 
all sections in the House. He would listen with avid interest and sometimes recapitulated his days 
as Chairman of the Bidhan Perishad. It was a rewarding experience and one regrets that no 
assessment has yet been made about Dr.Chatterjee parliamentary life. 


Functioning apparatuses of the National Library may not be as smooth as 1t used to be. 
Growth and expansion may be a problem. Obviously lapses are there and these are being 
highlighted in the media very often. But regular users still fee! the warmth of services rendered. A 
rcader's request to provide a seat in the annexe stack so that he is able to use government 
publications and documents readily for his forthcoming publication is acceded to or costly foreign 
publication is acquired bypassing procedural formalities . 
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The National Library Kolkata: Some menrorable days 
Swapna Bhattacharya“ 


It is great pleasure for me to write a few words cherishing my memories with this unique 
national institution. My relation with the National Library, Kolkata, is very intimate, as I come 
here regularly and spend some of the most fruitful Bours of my days here. As a teacher of Calcutta 
University and as a researcher on Southeast Asia, I have to visit various libraries of this city. Every 
library of Kolkata has its own attraction and our city can well be called ‘the city of libraries’. But, | 
have a very special relation with the National Library, for this institution has a unique character 
and also because this institution has enriched my life with some rare experiences which I find 
worth cherishing. Though | had visited the National Library and consulted it in 1980-81, the 
relation became much closer from 1985 onwards, after I came back from Germany completing my 
studies in the University of Heidelberg. As I have just stated, my relation with the National 
Library started with a very memorable event; therefore, in the very outset I would like to share the 
joy of that memory with my readers. In January, 1986, the National Library organised an 
International Conference on Indology and South Asia Bibliography'. Late Professor Ashin 
Dasgupta, the then Director of the National Library, invited me become one of the speakers in this 
Confcrence, This of course came as a great joy for me. I felt really overwhelmed with the kind of 
recognition that the National Library showed to my humble scholarship on the subject. As the 
published proceedings of this Conference reveals, only very senior and highly renowned scholars 
from India and abroad (countries like, USA, U.K, Federal Republic of Germany, etc. ) were 
invited to give their opinions on the state of research on India, and South Asia at large, in their 
respective countries. I had the honour to share the dais with scholars of such stature as Professor 
R.N. Dandekar, Professor Dietmar Rothermund (my own teacher in Heidelberg in the South 
Asia _ Institute), Professor Richard Gombrich and many others. During those days, as in 
later days also, responding to the call of this great national institution, with my humble capacity, 
I also tried to update the German Indological Collectionin which the German Embassy and 
many Professors of the Department of Indology and South Asian Studies of the Federal 
Republic of Germany came forward. On yet another occasion, [ had the honour to receive a high 
level Government delegation from Myanmar, which came to visit the National Library. Though 
Mayanmar (former Burma) had a very close cultural and political relation with India, much of the 
charm of this legacy of relation has been lost. However, it is a matter of hope that the people and 
Government of India and Myanmar have realised the urgency of reviving the old contact, Aslam 
engaged in Myanmar Studies, you can imagine how interesting it was to exchange views with this 
Government delegation. While cherishing these rather old memories of eighties, | must submit 
that since last two years I witness a spirit of resurgence of those days. I may mention here some of 
the most impressive events which I have experienced in the premises of the National Library: the 
nicely arranged exhibition of the Ashutosh Collection, in which I had the honour to represent the 
readers of the Library. I took this rather rare opportunity to express my personal gratitude to 
all the staff members of the Library for their cooperation extended to me as a reader. On my part, | 
promised the present Director, Dr. Shyamalkanti Chakravarty, Dr. R. Ramachandran, Mr. Shaikh 
Mazharul Islam and all other officers and staff members my help and cooperation in any 
endeavour to the cause of the prosperity of the National Library. On other occasions we, the 
readers, could enjoy a very informative lecture by Mr. Graham Shaw of British Library. He gave 
us a very transparent idea about the vast collection of the British Library. Yet, on another occasion 
Mr. P.T. Nayar, an eminent scholar on Kolkata, gave a lecture. Though due to some unavoidable 
circumstances | could not attend this particufar lecture, I am sure it was also an illuminating one. | 


*Rcader, Department of South and Southoast Astan Studics, Calcutta University 
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know Mr. Nayar very well and have never missed any opportunity to interact with him when he 
was in Kolkata, and quite often | was amazed at his knowledge about the collection of the 
National Library. remember also the occasion when our Honourable Governor His Excellency 
Mr. Viren.J. Shah inaugurated a very interesting exhibition on Professor Nirmal Bose, the great 
Gandhian and one of the greatest anthropologists of modern time. I attended the inauguration 
function and later went around the exhibition. Indeed over the last few years there have becn 
always interesting exhibitions and every time | admired the background work which was skilfully 
and silently done by the staff members of National Library. There was once also a very impressive 
exhibition of Sanskrit books in the collection of the National Library. Yet, some time back I saw a 
very interesting exhibition on major National Libraries of the World. The photographs of these 
librarics were also very nicely displayed. 


1 find National Library has the potentiality and expertise to do a lot to the cause of National 
Integration and promotion of National Values. No doubt that the Institution has been fulfilling that 
mission, in which she is providing hundreds of young and old scholars from across the country and 
across the globe with an opportunity to read books, journals and documents of wide range of 
naturc. For me it 1s 'an India within India’, as one can see staff members and scholars from almost 
all parts of our country working with dedication to fulfil our quest. This Library's foundation in 
1903 in Kolkata, which is of course due to historical reason - Calcutta being the capital of British 
India in 1903 - has been certainly connected with India's new "Look East India and Southeast Asia 
have in recent years entered into a new kind of relationship a much closer one than before-I must 
remind my readers here that Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, back in twenties realised 
the importance of studying history and culture of 'Southeast Asia’. Of course, the term " Southeast 
Asia‘ was not known in those days. The term isa British invention during the last World War when 
the urgency to build a separate Southeast Asia Command was felt. For us, Indians, it was the region 
Where China and India met each other and allowed themselves to be reborn with an unique 
charm. It was in late twenties that Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore undertook his journeys in Dutch 
LSast Indies (modern Indonesia), Siam (modem Thailand) and Burma (modern Myanrnar). He was 
in Burma even before that in 1916. Mahatma Gandhi also visited Burma in the year 1929 and twicc 
before, And such journeys with great missions by other scholars went from Calcutta only. Not only 
because steamers, besides from Madars, went from Calcutta. It was because Calcutta was the 
cultural capital ot British India. No wonder that Calcutta also became the seat of the ‘Greater India 
Socicty', which was founded in the year 1926. The Society gave Tagore the respect he deserved in 
this mission of bringing East to the East. Unfortunately, some misconceptions exist about this 
Socicty. This misconception has a lot to do with the misconception about the identification of 
territorial limit of India with the cultural concept, that 1s India. Besides Mahatma Gandhi and 
Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore, leaders, such as Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bosct had a very clear vision about the two identities. Many other names, such as Nihbar 
Ranjan Ray, B.C. Chhabra, B.N. Puri, P.C. Bagchi, S.K. Sarswati , Kalidas Nag, R.C. Majumdar, 
Sylvan Levi, Sten Konow, Q. Wales, are associated with the Greater India Society. All that these 
scholars and great souls wanted was that Indians should come closer to their eastern neighbour. 
The best way that could be done was reminding the Indians that Sanskrit language, Buddhism, 
indian Science, Philosophy and the entire horizon of Indian wisdom had played a very 
constructive role in the development of cultural identity of the people of Southeast Asia. Though 
not much attention has been given by Indian scholars to the subject of spread of Islam in this 
region, no scholar could deny that Muslims of western coast of India — Gujarat, Bombay (now 
Mumbai), Madras (now Chennai) and Bengal played a very leading role in the economy and polity 
of the countries of Southeast Asia. It is wrong to assume that the people of Southeast Asia were 
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passive players this itarastign. Thny monided shit tientty in their own way, which later also 
came back to India. In all we | tjons Faster India, including Assam and all the present 
states of the Norte ye a'véry significantrole. Here’ we can mention a very valuable 
“ebtiBution “by Suiitti Kumar Chatterjee entitled Kirata Jana Kriti. This great linguist 
accompanied Rabindranath Tagore in his journey to Bali, Java, Siam and Rangoon (Yangon) in 
Nate‘ twenties. ‘Chatterjee's account Rabindrasangame Dvipamay Bharat O Shyamadesh (in 
‘Béngali) is widely read | 


Thus, Calcutta remained the centre and the collection of the National Library, a very tiny 
part of which Lhave seen, bears the legacy of this contact. In the nationalist period, Calcutta was a 
unique centre,, from where ‘a wide range of ideas and ideologiés flowed in all directions. The 
contradictions within the ideologies were marginalised in the interest of greater urge of the 
national emancipation. 


In the context of what has been stated above and in the face of formidable challenges of 
narrow régionalism and dogmatism, that India is facing after so many years since Independence , 
my humble suggestion tothe authority of the National Library is to organise exhibitions / seminars 
or conferences on or around the following themes: on Nationalist movements of India in general, 
further showing Calcutta's féading role in the nationalist movements of India, Calcutta's 
contribution in the development of relation between India and Southeast Asia. An cxhibitron on 
theinationalist movement of India in the Pre-Gandhi Era will also be very attractive, as the modern 
historical research gives a great etterition on that hitherto neglected period. Needless to add that |, 
as a researcher on Southeast Asia, would welcome any endeavour to enrich the existing collection 
‘on Southeast Asia. Needless to add that western countries (Europe and USA) and Japan have made 
more progress in this particular field than Indian scholars have done. The National Library should 
also sec that all the publications of Indian publishers are available in the Library. Last, but not 
least, | would like to submit that the scope of the term’ Indology' is very wide, There 1s no problem 
to accommodate the South and Southeast Asian Studies within the scope of Indology, if any 
academic purpose is served by that. The National Library should thus deserve to house a complete 
bulk of collections on all works related to India no-matter whether published in India or abroad. | 
would like to suggest further that any academic publication on India in any language published in 
any part of the globe should find a place in the National Library. I wisha successful celebration of 
the hundred years of the National Library, which was founded in 1903 as the Imperial Library. 

Last, but not least, | express my gratitude to the National Library for giving mc this opportunity to 
share my memories with the readers of this Centenary Volume. 
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Reminiscences of an old scholar and researcher of his days at 


the National Library 
Hara Prasad Chatterjee* 


My association with the National Library dates back to the forties of the 20th 
Century and continued almost without a break till for a few years after my retirement from the 
Department of History, Calcutta University in 1985 when my health permitted me no longer to 
bear the additional strain of library work. 


As lentered the precinct of the National Library aftera long absence, it seemed to me that 
Il came here on a pilgrimage, as it were, to the holy temple of the goddess of learning. A strange 
nostalgic feeling overcome my mind for the time being. I felt the reminiscences of my past days in 
the library crowded in upon me. It seemed I was lost in myself. Old faces and new ones, busy staff- 
hands supplying books and documents to the anxiously awaiting readers- all such sights seemed to 
carry back my mind to the reign of the redoubtable librarian, B.S. Kesavan, who favoured me with 
a seat in the Balcony of the Reading Room at a time when it was reserved for reputed scholars and 
intellectuals. All such poly mane scholars as graced the library in my days I salute with deep 
reverence, Kesavan as the Librarian was a class by himself. He was a combination of sweet and 
sour, a strict administrator and a ouIng and sympathetic administrative head, ever ready to lend 
his helping hand to the readers. He kept the Reading Room Hall neat and clean, frequently moved 
about from one end of the Hall to the other silencing the disturbers of peace, entertained the 
rrievances of the readers but was the last person to tolerate indiscipline on the part of readers. 
uring his official hours in the Library he would be found moving about the Hall advising his 
reading room staff as to how best to be serviceable to the students and scholars by making further 
and thorough searches for books etc. Which were returned with the remark ‘Not in Place.’ Almost 
every hes found him invariably come uP to the Balcony to enquire about the grievances of 
the books, Balcony - readers and fo request them to give him a list of books, for supply, they 
would need early next morning so that the scholars migt t not waste their valuable ae ane 
for books. What a glorious tradition Kesavan sought to build up. Unfortunately the tradition die 
with his retirement. | remember one name Ramani Babu whose official business was to ask the 
young readers not to talk wasnt He would Si pa such readers and ask them to speak in a low 
voice. Special care was taken of the Balcony Scholars R. C.—Mayjumdiar, S. N. Sen, N. K. Sinha, P. 
C. Gupta, S. B. Chowdhury and many others whose names | fail to recollect at this distance of 
time. Senior members of the Library staff were wide awake to their duties to the readers both in the 
Balcony and in the Hall. I remember some of their names - C. R. Banerjee, B. Banerjee 
Chowdhury, M. N. Nagraj, A. K. Roy, Nachiketa Bhardwaj, A. N. Patra, Beyoy Dev, Supriya 
Sanigrahi, Mrs. Swati Bose and others whose names I fail to recollect. 


In our days the Library maintained a busy Canteen providing good foods to readers, Flower 
Gardens were also quite attractive, soothing to the tired eyes of the readers. 


. | feel very happy in making a gift of my personal collection of books to the National 
Library, ‘the pierian spring’ of intellectuals and encyclopedie Scholars the world over. 


The major portion of the books and documents meant for ‘Gift to National Library’ have 
already been donated te the National Library. A few more-11 volumes authored by myself and - 11 
paisa of microfilms - though ready for delivery at the National Library are yet to be taken into its 
custody. 


Lastly, National Library, though with a good record of administration normally, had to pass 
through a disturbed period during the regime of a former Director, Dr. D. N. Banerjee. 


The Crisis over, the Library recovered its academic atmosphere gradually. The condition 
of the Library Pe appreciably, old order yielding place to the new facilities for research in 
different fields of Scholarship, more and more space for the readers seating accommodation and 
for the accommodation and preservation of books and journals. 


*Former Professor, Department of History, Calcutta University 
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National Library : A Reflection 
Ardhendu Mukherjee* 


Under Stocqueler’s (pseudonym of J. H. Siddons) Stewardship India’s first Library - 
Calcutta Public Library was opened to the public in 1836 in Calcutta (13 Esplanade Row) in a 
private house of F. P. Strong (Civil Surgeon of the 24 Parganas) by raising funds and collecting 
books. 


Nobody imagined that from such a small seed of a banyan tree will be branched. By paying 
Rs. 300/- Prince Dwarkanath Tagore became its Proprietor. In front of the entrance the Library 
holds his marble bust. 


In 1844 it was shifted to Charles (later Lord) Metcalfe Hall. Pyarichand Mitra was 
Librarian of this Library from 1848 to 1866. 


Once a Calcutta Public Library, it turned into Imperial Library of the British Empire in 
India in 1903 (The Imperial Library (Indentures Validation) Act, 1902) during the Viceroyality 
and Governer Generalship of Lord Curzon. After Independence the name Imperial Library 
became a misnomer; so accordingly the change of name Imperial Library Act was passed in 1948; 
and is known as the National Library. 


After changing so many places the Imperial Library ((No. L-afterwards) at last was shifted 
from 5 Esplanade East to Belvedere to get the royal specious Viceroyal palace as her delightful 
abode. In the Golden Jubilee year with a pompous inauguration it was opened for the public in the 
I“ Feb. 1953, without doubt after undergoing several changes by alterations and additions, where 
necessary to suit the needs of a modern library. 


| first visited the National Library as a borrower of books. It was in Spring, 1955. It was a 
Viceroyal Palace surrounded by big and tall trees; flower gardens encircled the library building 
which, it seemed to me, with her dreamy eyes stared at the blooming roses and merrygolds and 
variouys sorts of season flowers. First I took a stroll and attracted by the green lawns stretched in 
front and in the rear of the palace. I enjoyed sweet balms from the gardens; gentle breeze through 
woody bower greeted me with cheer, and the soothing shades and shadows of the mehaginis, 
deodars etc. Saved me from the sun. On the right in the frontal side of the building there’s a long 
canal, water lilics and lotuses waving their heads in gentle breeze. I saw a huge leafy and historic 
Sundari tree with goodly girth and panelled root just at the right hand corner of the frontal lawn. 


| found big spacious long steps, they took me up to a ‘Chatal’ where I saw two counters to 
keep bags or books etc. The high, sturdy, massive, bright wooden doors invited me to go through 
the. long stretched Hall with office rooms on both sides- Turning right, up two or three small 
steps, and | found myself Inthe Reading Room. Silently I observed students and scholars 
were reading or writing attentively. Pin-drop"- silence prevailed every where. 


From the issuing counter of the lending section within half an hour I borrowed my required 
book, and went on a round in the long spacious heeding Hall with an appreciating look. Suddenly 
a reflection peeped in my mind: Once it was a banquet hall for dance and dinner of the Viceroys 
and rulling classes, Now all the those merry din and bustles had sunk into the depth of oblivion and 


*Reader, aki Chand College, Diamond Harbour, 24 Parganas (South), West Bengal 
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the Goddess of Knowledge and Leaming appeared with het'beckon light. Cupid made his way for 
Minerva. 


Within few months I became a regular member of this reading room. Very soon I realized 
the whole Ocean of knowledge with 4ll the tributaries of rivers and rivulets of Knowledges lay 
out of my reach. 


Besides the volumes of books, automatically transferred from the Imperial library, some 
great and renouned scholars and pundits gifted their private hugé collections of books to this 
Library for the benefit of the users of books; such as - Sir Ashutos's collection, Dr. S.N. Sen's 
collection, Ramdas Sen's collection, Mr. Pillai collection, Dr. Haraprasad Chatterjee's colfection 
of books, etc. 


As areader or user of books uptil now (foralong forty seven years or more) I have some 
reminiscences. 


Mr B.S. Kesavan was then the Librarian when | came here first as a reader. He was the 
first -Librarian of the National library and was in this post for a long sixteen years - ] discovered in 
him a devotee; he was bornto be a librarianof no such private libraries, but ofa Library of 
national status. 


lamsure any serious reader of those days of yore may remember still now; Mr. Kesavan 
was walking round the Reading Room Hall, slowly and stealthily with his pair of vigilant eyes 
searching all the while, whether a reader was wanting some assistance or any kind of help. Ifhe 
would notice any inattentive reader hastely he would come to him and would whisper something 
to his car, and we could see, the reader blushed. I had noticed Mr. Kesavan sometimes to come 
stcalthily to a serious reader, peeped through his shoulder what books ; he was going through; 
and by chance the reader caught sight of him, he smiled and gently passed; or1f required or asked 
for-- advised aim to consult such-and-such books on his subject. I did find him often to come to 
ascrious reader, bentlow, and asked ina lowvoice"Do'u find any difficulty; . . . getting 
your books timely ?” 


Mr- Kesavan won the hearts of all both readerand staff. So long he was present, a 
discipline reigned over. 


AtterMr. Kesavan, theother librarians I saw inthe past were Mr. Mulay, Mr. Kalia, 
Mrs. Kalpana Dasgupt Mr. T.A.V. Murti (very short time). Mr. Mulay, Mr. Kalia successfully 
registered the peaceful and healthy atmosphere in the Library. 


Mrs. Kalpana Dasgupts took the charge as a Libraria from 1983 and remained im the 
post for 12 years, Butmuch filthy waters flowed Overthe Ganges before that. 


From 1971-72 the Library remained headless, nearly for six years. No Librarian was 
appointed. The library functioned through the Deputies, and other officials, New plans and 
programmes, developmental works of the library practically came to ahait. The library ran, then, 
In Momentum. 


As a regular reader, during this slough time, twoor three names - Mr. C.R. 
Banerjee, Mr. Harish Gupta and Sri Ranjit Sarkar are still now blinking in the firmament of 
my memory. Mr. Chittaranjan Banerjee was a litterateur, highly educated and a proficient 
man in library matters. He was ever helptul to all readers.[am fortunate enough to come 
in contact with him and with no hesitation I can say he got that mettle to be a Director of this 
library, Mr . Gupta was also nighly educated, and a polished gentleman of amiable 
personality. He was always ready to help the readers inproblem withasweet smile. 


At present SK. Mazaharul Islam plays the same appreciating role to the reader. whenever. | 
have sought his help, regarding rare books, or balcony matters, or, Xerox facility, he has solved 
them in no time. In these husky days when the mercury of our work-culture has come down to zero 
point, we the readers of the National Library are fortunate enough to be acquainted with office like 
Sk. Islam or Mr. Safalya Nandy and Reading Room Assistants like Mr. Asim Mukherjee, Mrs. 
Swati Bose, or Mr. Piyus Kanti Sarkar (Xerox Section), Mr. Alok Mukherjee (Stack) to name only 


rib [ know them personally and in my opinion without them present readers _ will feel quiet 
rclpless. 


During the seventies and eighties Sri Ranjit Sarkar was unparalleled for his assistance to 
readers. Balcony readers like far-famed R.C. Majumdar or N. K. Sinha orS. N. Sen spoke 
highly of him. Ranjit Sarkar was an asset tothe Reading Room Readers. 


However, breaking the rhythm of the sweet memory I'll now lift the black curtain 
of the bad days of this library and recapitulate few incidents. 


After the departure of Mr. Kesavan for the second tine (1970-71) the post of Librarian 
remained vacant. The unions got time to give vent their grievances, Their political activities 
destroyed the peaceful atmosphere of the library, Their hot winds of petty politics blew over 
the readers too. 


In the mean-time a serious matter agitated everyone from the staff to the readers, like 
a rumour it ran National Library will be shifted to New Delhi. Right from the elite of the City 
cducationist, litterateurs, personalities from all sections, scholars, readers, library-staff, unions, 
down to the general citizens protested strongly against this move. May we remember here abit 
of the inaugural speech of the Hon'ble education Minister Mr. MaulanaAbdul Kalam Azad in 
the Golden Jubilee of this Imperial Library ( 1953, Ist Feb.,) assuring the citizens of Calcutta, 
rather, West Bengal that the National Library would not be shifted anywhere. He assured this in 
response to Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee’ s sons’ gift of their illustrious father's rich collections of 
books to the National Library on condition that these valuable treasures to be returned if the 
library be shiftedto any other place outside West Bengal. 

However, a team from New Delhi came to meet the N.L, staff, officials, readers and the 
eminent personalities of W. Bengal- Amemorandum, fromthe users of books ofthis Library 
was submitted to the representatives of Delhi the tide of fomentations died down. 


After five or six years’ negligence, Dr. Rabindro Kumar Dasgupta, a man of strong bent 
of mind, an educationist, was appointed as a full time Director of this Library in 1977- He was 
the first director. by his efficient administration and his soft and benign look. over the readers 
and scholars the dissatisfaction of the users, the abetment of the unions gradually subsided. 
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But after Dr. Dasgupta's term was over the library was again headless from 1980 to 1983 
when Mrs. Kalpane Dasgupta joined here as a librarian, Dr. Asin Dasgupta was appointed as 
Director in 1984. 


Dr. Asin Dasgupta was purely an academician. In the political activities of the unions he 
felt very much uneasy and became dumbfounded. But Mrs. Kalpana Dasgupta was a hard nut to 
crack. She didn't yield to the unjust demand and political pressure of a particular union leader and 
so long she was inthe service, the whole atmosphere of the library was in velitation. 


Il! health did not permit Dr. Asin Dasgupta to render his service any more. Sri D.N. 
Banerjee, the next Director, filled in the vacancy in 1992. He added faggot to the fuel of that 
particular union leader and instead of controlling the situation and bringing normalcy to the 
Institution,he joined hands with him and gave him licence to fulfil his unjust demands which 
often went against some ofhis colleagues. 


All sorts of developmental work, new plans and programme of the library were buried. 
We, the readers felt that Minerva, perhaps, had left the Institution in anguish, and the Bacchus 
came with his pards. The atmosphere of the library turned into a doladrum. Shame for a Director 
to become a stooge and allowed the particular political leader to do whatever he wished- From 
1992 to 1997-was black days for the National Library. 


After chaos comes. D.N. Banerjee's service was not extended however. Dr. Ramanuj 
Bhattacharya as an acting Director, twice (1997& 1998) set the wrong order into aright path. He, 
a swect personality, was a very good administrator. Then came Shri A.R. Bandhopadhyay (1998- 
2001), a very strong personality, an IAS, an able administrator. He dealt any irregularity in strong 
hand, brought peace and healthy atmosphere to this Institution. 


Now, Dr. Shyamal Kanti Chakravorty, Director of Indian Museum, with his wide 
experience and ability, as an acting Director of this Institution, is maintaining peace and normalcy. 
We, the users of this library are waiting for a full time efficient Director. 


In the meantime, in April, 2002, a bustle was heard that the N.L. was going to be an 
autonomous institution, which, we think, was a step forward to make it a private Institution. 
Undoubtedly it's a serious and dangerous step both for the N.L. staff and for the readers. The N.L. 
staff Association, the readers, the dailies etc. all in a body raised their voices to stop it. 


Albeit, a team from New Delhi appeared and discovered and discussed frankly with 
readers and official staff. But they did not raised any point about autonomy. They listened 
to our problems, asked our suggestions for the further development of the library and how 
to modernize the National Library. 


We come "to Know that the New Bhasa Bhavan, built with servaral crores of rupees will 
be going to inaugurate soon and it'll facilitate the readers immensely. 

Few questions bubble into my mind: firstly, if the Government of India is keen to leave off 
the responsibility over the National Library why it spends so much money for a new building? 
Secondly, if we look through, we may know that the budget for purchasing books and other 
requirements are steadily increasing year after year. As for example, in 1998-99 it was Rs. 
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8,76,00,000.00 (plan : Rs. 2,00,00,000 and non plan 6,76,00,000); in 1999-2000 it was Rs. 
9,21,00,000.00 (Plan Rs. 1,75,00,000/- + non plan Rs. 7,46,00,000 in 2000-01 it was Rs. 
12,10,00,000.00 (plan Rs. 2,98,00,000/- + non plan Rs. 9,12,00,000/-); in 2001-02 it was Rs. 
12,10,00,000 (plan Rs. 3,10,00,000/- + non plan Rs. 9,00,00,000/-) and for 2002-03 it is Rs. 
14,27,00,000.00 (plan Rs. 5,00,00,000 + non plan Rs. 9,27,00,000/-). Side by side, it is to be 
noted, inspite of the allocation of fund, it has lacuna on the part of the Library Committee not to 
spend the fund altogether, it spent roughly Rs. 7.58 crores out of Rs. 8,76,00,000 in 98-99; Rs. 8.90 
crores out of 9.21 crores in 99-100; Rs. 10.92 crores out of 12.10 crores in 2000-01, Rs. Rs. 11 
crores out of Rs. 12.10 crores. 


Lastly, | pay my respect to those stalwart schars and.pundits and literatures whom I saw 
here amidst books; such as Sarbashree R.C. Majumdar, P.C. Gupta N.K. Sinha S.N. Sen, Satyajit 
Roy, Utpal Dutta, Bimal Mitra, Harinarayan Chakravorty, Sonku Maharaj, Aravinde Guha etc. I 
do not find now such illustrious personalities as balcony readers. There may be some whom I do 
not know. Has the Age dwarfed the modern scholars. 


Our National Library is our glory! The Govt. of India has paid more attention for its 
devclopment. Above 14 crores of rupees (Plan and Non Plan) have been allocatéd for book 
purchase and development for 2002-03. Thanks to the administration. 
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It Has‘a Soul... | | 
‘Bharati Ray* 


When | received a letter fromthe Director of the National Library inviting me to contribute 
an article to its centenary publication, | asked my husband, “What do you thirik IT should write 
about? Prompt came the advice, ‘Write a scholatly piece.’ A scholarly’ piete on the National 
Library of India? { am no Harinath De with mastery over 32 Idhguages to be able to asseys thie value 
of the multitude of literature and language preserved in the Library's céllection, nor, am I J.B. 
Bingle of the India Office Library. London, to have spent a lifetime in the depth of thé ground, 
basement and various other floor-stockrooms. | am a mere historian, and I am sure the writing of 
the history of the Library has been taken care of already. The request to me was for some “important 
events’ | had witnessed while working in the library. Reminiscerices? Looking back, my own 
experiences appear to be mundane and commonplace, although at that time they were precious to 
me. 

{ 


I tried to think of the people I met in the Library. 


The first image that came to my mind was not strictly connected with important events 
within the Library. Yet it is an important memory - that of young students, no more than five or six 
of them, enjoying walks, may be a little bit of romance, amid the lush green of the sprawling lawns. 
Reading the whole day at the Library, and then coming out in the shadow of the evening for a little 
rclaxation, walking contentedly, but excitedly designing ambitions, dreaming of Oxford - the 
Bodleian, ooh'.... of Cambridge - the Clare Hall ... - and visualizing a brilliant future. Mostly, our 
dream those days were of academic careers. Few thought of joining the services or the corporate 
world. Alas, although the building stands equally majestically, the greenness of the outside lawn 
has been somewhat reduced by the new Bhasha Bhavan. Few young students now walk there, 
discussing books or politics, even while collecting data for research and gathering information 
about reference books from one another through these casual discussions. 


Suddenly I remembered Dr. Ashin Das Gupta, who had for several years directed the 
Library and had been my senior at Presidency College. His remarkable book on the area study of 
the Indian Ocean, Malabar in Asian Trade’, had just been published. The very first sentence was 
beautiful. ‘Unwary vessels came to grief 1n the road to Calicut’. 


One day. | asked him while standing on the magnificent stairs of the Library, 

‘What a captivating opening line. How did you think of it?" 

The sparkling eyes lighted up in characteristic humour with a touch of sarcasm. 
“You ask such original questions. How did I think of it? Out of my head, of course”!! 


When we were in Presidency. Ashinda was known for his command over English and the 
fare quality of brevity in writing. There was a story that did the rounds among us: Ashinda 
writes 1'4 pages for cach answer, and the examiners find it difficult to limit the marking to 80%." I 
longed to emulate this quality, but in vain! The brilliant personality that charmed all and sundry is 
no more to be seen inside the National Library. 


Nor shall we see the remarkable Dr. R. K. Das Gupta, dwarfing almost everybody in terms 
of sheer erudition and impeccable courtesy. One of the most respected Directors of the Library, he 
would move around in the reading room, inspecting things, but never giving the impression of 


*1 x Pro vice Chancellor, Calcutta University 
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doings0. Whenever a reader would drop something, he would bend all of 6-foot frame and pick up 
the material to the utter surprise and embarrassment of the reader unused to such courtesy—that 
too from the head of the institution. 


‘Humility is ahandmaid of erudition. 


Talking of Directors / Librarians, how can one forget the dynamic Kesavan? The first of the 
genre, exuding both charm and efficiency, as good a scholar as an administrator, he really created 
the foundation .of the National Library. Although busy with building an institution, he took 
personal care ofthe readers and their requirements. 1 think he knew all of them. He would listen 
with keen interest the suggestions that came from readers for new additwns, or even re- 
classiftcation of matcrials.. 


There are so many others | recall. Professor Dilip K. Ghosh was in one of the attics of the 
main building, offering me advice about how to write a good dissertation. I enjoyed listening to his 
experiences of writing the history of Afghanistan during the 19"/20" centuries. ‘Afghanistan 
amaar Lakshmi", he used to say. | wonder how he would write about the intense power struggles, 
the cruel deaths, tortures, rapes and homelessness that afflict Afghanistan, ifhe were to look at his 
Lakshmi today. 


There was a cute lady who used to take a walk every afternoon in the compound of the 
library. Come rain, come hail, she was there, in a printed kaftan, walking proudly but gracefully. | 
was impressed by the discipline of the Indian (lady we were not reputed for health care). | told her 
once. ‘| watch you from my window. You do not miss your walk even for a day'. She smiled; | saw 
she was a beauty.’ ‘ My name is Mira Gupta’, she said’ 1 am no scholar like you. I only know about 
bhat daland begun bhaja’. Thus started a beautiful friendship between us; it continues even today. 


Also | remember the young boys who used to supply me with books. I never had patience. 
When | was in a hurry to borrow a book, | would approach one of them, and ask for help. They 
never dented me, though sometimes, as their faces revealed, they did feel imposed upon. Those 
boys are no longer boys, some have left and some have become departmental heads managing own 
sections. | always try to catch their eyes and say ‘hello’, if | see any one of them. It is 200d to see 
that despite frustrations and disappointments, which all of us experience at some point or other, 
they are progressing in life. Thoughts on National Library bring into mind all those people whom | 
met there and some of whom gave warm affection and advice, and some ready to help whenever | 
needed any. People have enriched may life. 


But is it necessary to talk about people? Do only people have life? My second home for 
many long years--how was my relationship with it? I remember 1953, exactly fifty years ago, and 
interestingly right in the middle of National Library's life (opened in 1903), when as a naive young 
woman from a district town of Bengal, I entered the majestic building. I was tense, | was scared, 
my Calcutta career was about to begin. Who knew what was in store’? The building seemed to hold 
the key to the secret door of success, the password to the world of learning. | was overwhelmed by 
the architecture, the long vice regal dinner table on both sides of which sat rows of scholars with 
heads buried in books, the alcoves where all the shelves were full of reference volumes, books 
written by legendary litterateurs that | could take and read whenever | wished. | particularly 
admired the catalogue cabinets, polished and shining, giving clues about all these gems waiting to 
be explored. When my friend taught me how best to use them, how to find what I wanted from 
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among the voluminous treasures they contained, I gathered more courage, and suddenly I felt I was 
at home. 


So it was, so it became. Coming from a middle class family, and with three younger 
siblings, | could not afford to buy the reference books recommended by my professors at 
Presidency College. So | was at the Library as long as I could. From College Street we, students, 
crossed over to Kolootola Street where Putiram beckoned us. Ignoring his provocative temptation, 
we used to stand on the road in a long queue for Bus 3B, and a rather unpleasant and crowded 
journey took us to the library in 30 minutes. We were there up to 7 or 7:30 pm, and stepped out in 
what appeared to be a very dark sprawling compound for a homeward journey, again in 3B. 
Calcutta was safe for women; nonetheless we had a funny uncanny feeling standing there on the 
almost deserted Alipore Road waiting for the bus. Days rolled on. And I moved from Presidency 
College to Calcutta University. It had a large library. In fact, so did Presidency. But I was hooked to 
the charm of National Library. and no other library, no other table, no other smell of books would 
do for me. So the sojourn to the second home continued. 


There was a gap of 14 years in my academic life due to my marriage and the rearing of 
children supposed to be the primary duty of all women. Then came the years of the Ph D, and again 
the visits to the National Library. I had almost forgotten her - or had I? Did she not appear in 
dreams, stimulating the almost-forgotten ambitions, beckoning and whispering to come back? 
Those were wonderful years. Now I had a seat and a table in the alcove upstairs, working for the 
Ph.D. with all the passion of a handicapped latecomer racing against time. While I read, I felt that 
the books in my hand had almost a sensuous touch. The letters, printed long ago, looked at me with 
their limpid brown-black eyes. They had missed me for many long years, and they had been 
waiting patiently for me. 


Thus was my Ph.D. born-—as dear as a child. 

There it was in the National Library, not in the main building, but in the ‘rare book’ section 
that | worked from time to time, not every day- on Bamabodhini Patrika, which also I have come to 
love. The 'rare book’ section is a gem. Books are well preserved, the staff polite, and an 
appropriately quiet atmosphere for scholarly work. 


I have not visited the interior of the library for many months now. Not once during the six 
ycar of my Rajya Sabha tenure did | open a single book from the open shelves. I visited institution 
several times, though, as a member ofthe Parliamentary Standing Committee on Human 
Resource Development, to give some support tothe Bhasa Bhavan building, the construction 
of which had encountered problems. Kasturi Gupta Menon was the Joint Secretary in Delhi trying 
to sort out things. They eventually got sorted out, and there stands the huge building now. 


[ have not been to my old home even in the last one year after my Delhi stint. But I will back 
again | hear the call, | see the bewitching smile of a soul-mate. Because the National Library of 
Calcutta is not just an awesome building; it is not merely an archive of old books and journals, nor 
is ita lifeless collection of prized publications. Ithasasoul.............. 
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Storehouse of knowledge — India 


Carried its crescent banner 
Bani Prada Saha* 


The idea and concept of storehouse of knowledge was not foreign to India. True, 
phenomenon ofa public library, as it is understood today, perhaps was not strictly prevalent. In the 
beginning, memories of the scholars and pandits were enough or substantial tools in recollecting 
the lessons scrupulously, listened, learnt or studied. However, with the advancement of the 
civilization and the increased volume of learning, it appeared essential to reduce important and 
relevant matters and narratives in writing. Secondly, as the quantum and arena of knowledge and 
teaching widened and increased, it became imperative to maintain a comprehensive record for 
future reference. In teaching institution for obvious reasons, books, texts, thesis, monographs etc. 
used to be collected with a missionary zeal for the benefit of the teachers, students, scholars and 
researchers. Indeed, evidence is in galore that the Nalanda, Vikramshila or similar reputed 
universities possessed wonderful libraries. History corroborates that the foreign students and 
scholars who asked to enroll themselves in these unique institutions for drinking knowledge in the 
fountain of literature, mythology, Indology heritage and civilization, were immensely benefitted 
from the envious store houses of books, thesis and scholarly contribution. Sanskrit learning, 
indeed, was a passion for scholars, travellers and Buddhist monks coming from outside the 
country. 


Alexzander the great, at the time of invading India brought with him a large number of 
scholars and faculties, specialized on several important subjects to explore the wonder of Indian 
knowledge and advancement in various fields, and thereby enrich horizon of knowledge, acumen 
and scholarly bearing. Evidently, the invaders were informed in identifying the personalities and 
places, who and where they should lay hands to fulfil their mission. Hence, it is erroneous to argue 
that invention of the store houses of books and libraries in India were solely the contribution of the 
west. 


The notion that the Hindu kings were indifferent to establish, develop or galvanise the store 
houses of knowledge needs a dispassionate analysis. It needs no reiteration that several 
outstanding advanced centers of Sanskrit learning flourished in Khotan (Khotama) Khasgarh 
(Shule Sailadesh), territories beyond the Hindu Kush, Central Asia and around the western 
borders of India in ancient times. Khotan was colonised by Indians and ruled by Indian Chiefs. 
Even in Persia, there were two or three Buddhist monasteries and numerous Deva temples. Upto 
sixth and seventh century, Buddhism was a living force in that area. Scholars trom Tibet used to 
throng in the centers for learning Sanskrit, mythology and religious subjects. Importantly, the rise 
of the science of Arthasastra and its study was prescribed for the pupil as a comprehensive course 
of intellectual training combined with moral discipline. In ancient times, grammatical studies 
achieved high standard. Panini's immortal work, Ashtadhyayi consisting 4000 sutras describing 
the bhasha or the current medium expression, is a magnum opus. In second century AD Patanjali's 
contribution is an inmitable follow up work of Panini. 


In fact, from fourth century BC to the middle of the eight century AD, India abysmally 
excelled in jurisprudence, Hindu Law and legal procedure. The Science of polity and in that 
pursuit Kautilya alias Vishnugupta or Chanakya's Arthasastra, a product of fourth century, BC is 
one of the path finders in the growth of law, sociology and economics. Asvaghosha, a 
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contemporary of Kanishka authored three Buddhist dramas, discovered at Turfan in Central Asia. 
The three great works on Hindu Law and procedure, Smritis of Brihaspati, Narada and Katyayana 
throws a flood of light on law and legal institutions. Significantly, Narada's work was discovered 
in its complete form. Megasthenes's book, the Greek Ambassador to the court of Chandra Gupta 
Maurya, was preserved which was virtually a handbook of Chandra Gupta's administration, 
contemporary social and political condition. It was utilised by many writers in subsequent years. 
The Gupta Age unfolded wondrous progress and advancement in literature, medical science, 
arithmetic, astronomy, philosophy, Buddhist and Brahmanical literature. A versatile genius, a poet 
and a dramatist, Kalidasa's profound and marvellous literary creations. during the reign of 
Chandra Gupta -II Vikramaditya, are res ipsa loquitur. The era was enriched by the unparalled 
contributions of poets and dramatists, Bhavabhuti, Bharavi, Magha, prose-writers Dandin, Bana, 
Subandhu, philosophers like Gaudapada. Kumarila. Prabhakara, grammarians like Chandra, 
Vamana, Bhartrihari and astronomers Aryabhata, Varahamihira, Brahmagupta. 


Broadly speaking, emergence of Buddhist monasteries during late Gupta period, the 
Nalanda in Magadha earned unprecedented name and fame. The resident monks were esteemed 
not only for their leaming but also for their high character. Hiuen Tsang giving Nalanda, a glowing 
tribute said, it was looked up to as models all over India. Nalanda attracted a large number of 
students and scholars from abroad. Its academic standard was too high to get admission into it. In 
fact, only two or three candidates out of ten succeeded tn getting admission. In seventh century, 
the Valabhi in Kathiawar earned equal educational excellence. I-Tsing lived in Nalanda for ten 
ycars for studying and copying Buddhist text. He returned to China with a collection of 400 
Sanskrit manuscripts containing more than 50000 slokas. He noted that Lang-kie-lo a country to 
the West of India and subject to Persia, had more than 100 monasteries and 6000 monks and 
several nuhndred Deva (Brahmanical) temples. 

} 


According to him, Nalanda and Valabhi were the two places in India, where advanced 
students generally used to enroll themselves to complete their education. The grammar formed 
major part of the course of studies in India in seventh century. Hiuen Tsang resided in Nalanda for 
two ycars and learnt Yogachara, from the renowned scholar and head of the university. He left 
India with adarge number of books. He translated a number of texts, complied a Sanskrit-Chinese 
dictionary and wrote a biography of sixty Buddhist monks who visited India during the half of the 
seventh century AD. Bana's Kadambari, Harshacharit were written in emperor Harsha's time. 
Bana's fondness for details, descriptions and simple style ts immeasurably lofty. Weber compared 
Bana's work to "an Indian wood". Kalhana’s Rajtarangini written in twetfth century unmistakably 
project boundless flourishment in literature and academic endeavour. 


Indian literature and sciences were highly acclaimed in the Western countries. The famous 
book “Pancha-tantra" containing wise maxim, was translated in Pehlevi, Arabic, Syrian. It created 
a profound dent in the minds of the Western populace. Later, it was translated into Persian, 
llcbrew, Latin, Spanish, Italian and various languages of Europe and Asia. Max Muller has 
eloquently remarked, "the triumphant progress of this work from India to the West is more 
wonderful and instructive than the stories contained in it”. 
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‘Pata Kings'time Vihars or Sdrngharamas, Odahtapuri, near the town of Bihar, Vikramsila 
near modern Bhagalpur, were the Buddhist seat of learning. Vikramsila surpassed Nalanda in 
1 fare’ and’ renown. Taratiatha placed it in high esteem. [n Dharampal's time, university of 
Somapuri in Paharpur in North Bengal flourished stupendously. The great scholar Atisa 
Dipankara resided here, when he translated Bhavaviveka’s work in Tibetan language. The maha 
‘vihars or Universities, Jagaddala, Devikota in North Bengal and Pandita vihara in Chittagong 
district were laudable acadernic centers. Sanskrit learning became passion of the Tibetan scholars 
under the indian monk. The growth of the vast Tibetan Buddhist literature was thus due to the 
collective contributions of the Indian and Tibetan scholars. 


Truly, glittering progress in learning and astounding literary performance during the region 
of the Hindu rulers outshined the contemporary developmental plan and programme and reached 
its zenith. Yet, physical evidence supporting the contention is either tenuous or opaque. Frankly 
speaking, for such a tragedy the torrent of invasions and the invaders' abyss cruelty, rapacity and 
sadistic delight have obfuscated the truth and the ground reality. Secondly, a few rulers lacked 
adequate enthusiasm to attach priority in noble attempt to uplift education and learning. 
Interestingly, no Hindu ruler had paled the Napoleon Bonaparte in insignificance who had 
passionate love for collection of rare MS, texts, paintings of the vanquished country and enrich the 
Paris library. Unfortunately, Samudra Gupta the Indian Nepolean, who buised himselt in conquest 
and music, was perhaps unenthusiastic in such pragmatic venture. 


We get unflinching testimony that right from the ancient days, learning of Sanskrit and 
Brahmanical literature was zealously persuaded upon the initiative and care of outstanding 
scholars. In fact, scholars from foreign countries used to visit India in large number and thronged 
in the academic Vihars or universities for mastering themselves in literature, religious texts, 
Indology etc. Translation form Sanskrit to several foreign languages gained extra-ordinary 
momentum. Renowned scholars and teachers were respectfully invited in the learning centers of 
foreign universities. Several important texts were subsequently compiled, elaborated or annotated 
by the scholars both in India and abroad. A galaxy of foreign travellers after study, carried with 
them hundreds of texts for further study and undertaking translation work in their own countries. 
Undenyably, such remarkable standard of advancement of learning, the pursuit of acquiring, 
digesting and mastering knowledge, spectacular creative thought and its exposure. could not have 
been possible without lavish and purposeful assistance of the store houses of knowledge. 
Evidently, a few instances referred above are far from exhaustive. Nevertheless, it is manifestly 
and abundantly clean that the critics' adverse opinion in this respect is far from objective and not 
immune from prejudice. 


Admittedly, the country had faced waves of invasions right from fifth century BC. The 
rapacious invaders plundered its unique heritages, valuables, destroyed its magnificent edifices, 
proud possessions and recklessly devastated the country. The pitiless mercenary Bakthiar Khilji 
taged the Vikramsila university to the ground. The rich library of the university obviously had not 
escaped wrath of the fierce invader. Empirically, it is well established that the majority of the 
barbarous invaders were devoid of the taste of protecting and preserving the vanquished ‘s 
arduously achieved possessrons and public properties. They were either deficient or adversed to 
the advancement of learning. Hence, alongwith the kingdom, its ruler and properties, the store 
houses of knowledge, highly acclaimed academic institutions had not survived the cruel hand of 
destruction. In short, vengeance of the merciless invaders was the root cause of disappearance of 
the learning centers, alongwith their lofty auxiliaries. 
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In medieval period, a good number of Muslim rulers patronised literary establishments, 
encouraged collection of books, texts, manuscripts and formation of store houses of knowledge. 
Some of them possessed matchless literary flare, wrote autobiography, gave latitude to the court 
poets, newswriters, official historians. Even, princesses did not lag behind. Gulbadan Begam's 
biographical work on emperor Humayun, Rosanara's generosity to inspire the literary talents and 
Zib-un-nissa's poetic gift to organise a store house of knowledge and enrich by literary 
contributions, rare manuscripts, texts etc. are convincing testimony to belie the canard of the 
partial critics. The Mughal rulers had positive knack to patronise the literary personalities, growth 
of library and step up learning centers, madrasas.. The famous Mughal library in 16th and 17th 
century at Delhi was in those days the largest library in the East. Emperor Shah-Jahan, a great 
lover of books, was interested in collection and preservation of precious manuscripts. The famous 
M.S. Mayjalis- i- Khamsa bear emperor Shah Jahan's autograph, which is still proudly preserved in 
the Khuda Bakhash Library at Patna. Prince Dara Shukoh is extolled for his brilliant academic 
impetuosity, and collection of literary materials inspiring the scholars and enriching libraries. 
Ain-i-Akbari, is a brilliant focus on the past and contemporary events written relying on well 
preserved records, documents and reports. Upon death of Akbar's laureate, Faizi, his 4300 
volumes were added to the emperor's library. Emperor Alamgir II was a painstaking reader, who 
utilised the Emperor's library truthfully. 


Sultans of Golkonda and Bijapur owned wealthy libraries. Prince Aurangzeb after 
conquest confiscated many rare and valuable collections, manuscripts and added those to the 
empcror’s library. In 18th century the Nawab of Oudh possessed an excellent library. It was 
ornated by rare collections from the Central Asia, Persia, Arabia. Nawab of Rampur, U.P. founded 
a rich library. Unfortunately, the mutinous sepoys, who revolted in 1857 had looted and destroyed 
the exceptional collections stored in the libraries located particularly in U.P. Nawab of Rampur 
remained loyal to the Englishmen and the East India company, resulting in, he could get the share 
ofa good number of looted books, manuscripts etc. which eventually enriched the Rampur library. 
Tipu Sultan of Mysore had profound literary taste, who maintained a rich library. Dismayingly, 
atter the fall of Srirangapattan, the town and the Sultan's properties were ransacked. The library 
fell into the hands of the outrageous elements and was virtually destroyed. Even, Aurther Wellesly, 
the future conquer of Napoleon, failed to disarray the outlaws and salvage the library. 


It is crystal clear that during the Muslim rules, store houses of knowledge, libraries and 
literary oracle were accelerated under the initiative and patronage of the rulers. Yet, sadly, the vast 
mass was ignorant of a private or a public library. Learning and education was restricted to a 
microscopic elite group. Moreover, it was totally alien to almost half of the populace, i.e., weaker 
sex. Undenyably, the Europeans in India, inspite of their lust for trade and the craze, “get rich 
quick" introduced and shaped the idea of several progressive practices and establishment of 
institutions. 


Dispassionately, the installation and spectacle of the public library in India, is the brain child 
of the enlightened Englishmen. First, a public library was established in Bombay. It gave impetus 
to the Europeans, Eurasians and natives alike to follow the paradigm at Calcutta. Indeed, in 
Calcutta a public library was founded in 1836 under care and patronage of the Englishmen and 
contribution of several local, progressive personalities like Rasik Krishna Mullick, Rasamay 
Dutta. Fort William College donated 4675 collection of books. Mr. Stacy was its first librarian and 
the Deputy was Payree Chand Mitra. Initially, it functioned on the ground floor of the residential 
building of the Civil Surgeon Dr. F. P. Strong. From 1841, it functioned on the first floor of the 
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Metcalf Hall at Strand Road. It was opened for public and membership was welcome. However, it 
went through financial crisis. Meanwhile, during the nineteenth century, the blessings of the 
renaissance inspired many enlightened Bengalies to establish libraries, purely on private initiative. 
in the district head quarters, by joint venture of the local administration, the zamindars and the 
progressive members of public, many public libraries emerged. The vast majority of the native 
states on the advise of their European employees, attempted to uplift the subjects in the accolade of 
education, learning and advancement. Broadly speaking, nineteenth century in India, witnessed an 
unprecedented zeal and initiative for learning and re-orientation of education. Three universities in 
the head quarter of three Presidencies were founded. Several outstanding patriots, laureates, and 
educationists immensely contributed to the advancement of learning, education and nationalism. 
Obviously, for such pursuits, aid and assistance of libraries were sine qua non. Indeed, the century 
witnessed burgeoning growth of learning and educational institutions, libraries, advanced study 
centers. The government, and the progressive personalities relentlessly tried to carry the crescent 
banncr. Governor General Lord Ripon was one of stalwarts in that direction. Private personalities 
cherished an unbridled desire to make a mark in that race. Many private libraries stole a march . 
The Khuda Bukhsh Oriental Public Library, Patna. an untiring endeavour of an individual soon 
achieved fruition. By 1876 AD, it secured 1400 rare MSs and in no time transformed into an ocean 
of knowledge. 


Lord Curzon, a beacon light, a combination of a versatile scholar and a dynamic 
administrator, who always whetted his appetite for knowledge, indomitably tried to refurbish the 
Calcutta Public library. He shifted it from Metlcalf Hall to a government building at Esplanade 
East and amalgamated it with the government library already functioning there. The Imperial 
Library Act 1902 was enacted and the two libraries combined formed the creme de la creme. Its 
super attainment and pragmatic vision ozonised the book lovers, scholars and intellectuals. Truly, a 
popular euphoria was generated among the readers and in academicians circle. 


Patriotic sentiment and national upsurge disarrayed the colonial rule and India achieved her 
much coveted independence on August 15, 1947. The national government and the then education 
minister of the union government Abul Kalam Azad was keen to give a new face-lift to the Imperial 
Library. The Imperial Library (change of name) Act was passed on 8" September 1948 and the 
library was known as National Library and gradually shifted to the present location in keeping with 
the re-orientation plan and programme. 


As a school lad my curiosity knew no bounds for the Imperial/National Library, on reading 
Apurba and Pranab's frequent visits to the library, as narrated in the famous Bengali novel, 
"Aparajita", | learnt about its proud collections, glorious traditions and contributions of podigious 
personalities, like the great nationalist and orator Bipin Chandra Pal, outstanding scholar and 
linguist Hari Nath De, who once headed the library. Thirdly, the building of the library, once the 
rendezvous of Azam-us-Shan, grand son of emperor Aurangazeb, who earned notoriety for 
cunningly introducing Sauda-1-khas was an attraction. However, my cherished desire to study in 
the National library materialised in mid-fifties, as a senior college student. I enlisted myself as a 
reader and since then, my humble endeavour is to enter into the periphery of academic excellence 
utilising the treasure of the library. In fact, | am greatly indebted to the library and its staff for 
succeeding in several examination hurdles and sharpening my knowledge. | have seen the then 
librarian, B.S. Keshvan. his charisma, dedication and comradeship. Though I had no opportunity 
to interact with him. yet his pleasing appearance in the reading room spontaneously roused respect 
and admiration for him. In those days, strength of the staff was peltry, nevertheless, their services 
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was prompt, behaviour exemplary and-rélationship: with the readers wascordidl. A serse of 
belonging atid an ambience of love lost i in rank atid hla hadi 

Among the scholars ard Guten doyen iisieatien Dr. R. C. Mazunnder topped the. list. A 
galaxy of knowledge thirsty scholars and acadertiicians used to crowd the library. Many emiment 
educationists were committed readers. Even popular tine actors were passionate readers. Flow of 
a large number of researchers was one of the majestic spectacles of the library. They were 
mapnetically drawn for the classics of Sir William Jones, Fergussion. Burgess, ‘Carey; in addition 
to the sumptuous collections of Sir Asutosh, Ramdas Sen, Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, S. N. Sen etc. 
Secondly, collection of books in other languages, which gained momentum right-from 1850s, has 
reached a reckonable height which provoked many scholars and researchers to visit and pursue the 
rescarch projects. Students, researchers and academicians from abroad were frequent visitors. 


Importantly, till date, the library has developed in leaps and bounds. Total collection of books 
‘has reached 2.5 million. Strength of the staff has been inflated, new buildings have come up, visit 
of the VIPs and their extravagance 1n promises put the readers in beefy expectation towards 
betterment . Perhaps, the five laws of the library science is being rigidly adhered to. Nonetheless, 
progress and prosperity have to he taken with a pinch of salt. Critics may quip, since the whole 
nation has been passing through the degenerated stage, how the National Library can claim to be 
an exception. In the state, work culture has received drastic jolt. Public servants have jettisoned 
sincerity and sense of duty. Sordid trade union spirit 1s a threat to meaningful public service. Inthe 
tangle web of cdds and adversities, the National Library is still a gargantuan epitome of learning, a 
great attraction to the readers, scholars and researchers. Today, common readers hardly comc 
across cminent educationists who in the past, avidly studied in the library and pensively poured on 
the books and references. True, the standard of the researchers has been showing a deteriorating 
trend and many fine traditions have petered out. Nevertheless, it is still rendering useful services 
and anspiring the knowledge thirsty persons to continue with their literary quests availing active 
agsistance of the library. Admittedly, it is aiding and inspiring many, whose factle pen have been 
producing prolific creative literature and taking the generation well in advance. In short, it is nota 
fulsome flattery, but tribute deservingly paid to a colossal house of knowledge sparkling in the 
Past! 
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The National Library & the library movement in Bengal 
Prabir Reychaudhury* 


The National Libraries of different countries are held in high esteem as those are considered 
as symbols of scholarship. These libraries have rich collections and glorious history of serving as 
reference libraries of the respective nations. They have influenced the growth of libraries and 
library movements in different countries. The National Library, Calcutta, and its ancestors, the 
Imperial library & the Calcutta Public Library played important roles for the growth of library 
movement and the Library Associations in this part of the country—undivided Bengal and post- 
independent West Bengal. The author of this article traces from records and reminiscences the role 
played by these libraries and their staff in this regard. 


The National Library, Calcutta, could trace its ancestry back to the 19" century when the 
Calcutta Public Library was established in 1836 as a result of joint endeavour of the then 
enlightened Europeans and Indians of Calcutta. The meeting convened for this purpose in August, 
1935 adopted following resolution : "That it is expedient and necessary to establish in Calcutta a 
Public Library of reference and circulation, that shall be open to all ranks and classes without 
distinction and sufficiently extensive to supply the wants of the entire community in every 
department of literature". Prince Dwarakanath Tagore became the first proprietor of the Calcutta 
Public Library. The Library was initially housed on the ground floor of the residence of 
Dr.F.P.Strong, Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas. Subsequently, the library was shifted to the first 
floor of the historic Metcalfe Hall. Two great sons of Bengal, Peary Chand Mitra and Bipin 
Chandra Paul were Librarians of this Library. Over the years, this library became the centre of 
cultural and intellectual activities of the growing city of Calcutta. By the 19" Century the activities 
of the Calcutta Public Library continued to decline. Due to the efforts of Lord Curzon, Viceroy of 
India, the Calcutta Public Library was amalgamated with the Imperial Library which was 
established in 1891 by merging a number of government libraries. On 30” January, 1903, the 
Imperial Library was opened to the public, which was supported by the Imperial Library Act, 1902. 
The Imperial Library became the biggest well-organised library during the British Raj in India. 


After independence, the erstwhile Imperial Library was transformed into the National 
Library by the Imperial Library (change of name) Act, passed by the Indian Parliament in 1948. 
Eminent national leaders of India like C.Rajagopalachari, Jawaharlal Nehru, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad and Humayun Kabir helped to house the National Library in the beautiful Viceregal 
lodge at Belvedere, Alipur. The shifting and arrangement of this Library in the beautiful new house 
was done under the dynamic leadership of B.S. Kesavan, the first librarian of the National Library. 


impactoftheCalcuttaPublicLibrary & theImperiallibraryonthelibrarymovementofBengal 


The establishment and continuation of activities of the Calcutta Public Library during the 
19" century greatly influenced the educated people and intelligentsia of Bengal who took 
initiative to establish public libraries in different districts of undivided Bengal. By the end of the 
19" century, nearly one hundred public libraries were established by a group of devoted people 
who believed that public libraries could play a vital role in the upliftment of educational and 
cultural level of the people. In this endeavour, the Calcutta Public Library acted as a model and 
source of inspiration. " 


*tormer Professor Department of Library & Information Scicnco, Jadavpur Univorsity 
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The initial impetus from the Calcutta Public Library got new dimension when during the 
20" century the growth of public library and library movement in undivided Bengal had the 
encouragement and active support from the freedom movement of the country. Hundreds of 
public libraries were established in villages and towns at the initiative of the young people. These 
libraries played important role to develop national consciousness and political awareness among 
the people. 


The Imperial Library being a govt. library cannot be expected to have direct link with the 
library movement which was greatly influenced by freedom movement of the country. But the 
existence and activities of the Imperial Library encouraged organizers of public libraries in 
Bengal. They used to get advice and suggestions from the staff of the Imperial Library about 
library administration and services. The Imperial Library started its Librarianship Training 
Programme in 1935. This programme influenced the Bengal Library Association to initiate its 
regular training programme for rural level library workers in 1937. The relationship between the 
Imperial Library and the library movement can be traced to the following incidents: 


(a) John Alexander Chapan, who was the Librarian of the Imperial Library from 1911. to 
1930, presided over a meeting held at the Albert Hall (Calcutta) on 20" December, 1925, which 


gave birth to the Bengal Library Association. Poet Rabindranath Tagore was elected as its first 
president. 


(b) Khan Bahadur K.M. Asadullah, who was the Librarian of the Imperial Library from 
1930 to1947, was closely associated with the Indian library movement. He was the Secretary of 
the Indian Library Association when it was founded in 1933. He was also associated with the 
activitics of the Bengal Library Association and he became its Vice-president. He 
inaugurated the 1" Library Camp Training organised by the Bengal Library Association at 
Bansberia (Hooghly) in 1934. He presided over the 1" Calcutta Library Conference held at 


in!936. He also participated in the 6 Bengal Library Conference held at 'Bansberia (Hooghly) 
during 11-12 April, 1941. 


(c) Some senior staff of the Imperial Library used to participate in different library 
conferences and seminars. Surendra Kumar, a senior staff of this library presented a paper on 


"Library Administration" in the 2™ Bengal Library Conference held at the Albert Hall (Calcutta) on 
21-22 January, 1928. 


(d) When the capital of India was shifted from Calcutta to Delhi an apprehension 
developed that the Imperial Library would be soon shifted to Delhi. So, the 2 Bengal Library 


Conference (1928) took a resolution requesting the Govt. of India not to shift the Imperial Library 
from Calcutta to Delhi. 


(c) The library movement of the country reflected the national aspiration of 
the emerging library profession in India, when the 6” All India Library Conference, held at 
Calcutta, 26-27 December, 1928 under the presidentship of Prof. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, 
adopted a resolution requesting the Govt. of India to appoint an Indian as Librarian of the Imperial 
Library as the existing Librarian is scheduled to retire soon. Consequently, the Govt. of India 
appointed Khan Bahadur Asadullah as Librarian of the Imperial Library in 1930. 


(f) 


The Imperial Library hosted some important meetings of the Bengal Library 


Association. One such annual meeting of the Bengal Library Association, held at the Imperial 
Library on 19" August, 1935, took some steps to revive the library movement in Bengal. 


National Library and the Bengal Library Association 


After independence, when the Imperial Library was converted into the National Library of 
India, a close collaboration developed between this Institution and the Bengal Library Association 
and the library movement in West Bengal. In the first stage of its development after independence, 
quite a good number of library professionals joined the National Library. Many of them were 
actively associated with the library movement and the Bengal Library Association. Some 
instances may be cited to show how the senior librarians of the National Library guided the 
activities of the Association during post-independence days. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


B.S. Kesavan, who was the Librarian of the National Library from 1948 to 1963, was 
very closely associated with the activities of the Bengal Library Association and the 
library movement in West Bengal. He was Vice-president and Director of the Training 
Course of the Association for many years. He presided over the 14" Bengal Library 
Conference held at Purulia, 19-20 April, 1957. He inaugurated the 11" Bengal Library 
Conference held at Malda, 16-17 April, 1954. He also inaugurated the 15" Bengal 
Library Conference held at Nabadwip (Nadia District) in 1958. This conference was 
presided by S.R. Ranganathan, doyen of library movement in India. Kesavan's deep 
affection for the Association was reflected when he volunteered to contribute an article 
on the Bengal Library Association in the Encyclopedia of Library & Information 
Science, edited by Kent. 


Y.M. Mulay, who succeeded Kesavan as Librarian of the National Library presided over 
the 24" Bengal Library Conference held at Srikhanda (Burdwan District), 21-23 April, 
1967. 


Chittaranjan Bandyopadhyay, Deputy Librarian of the National Library, presided 
over the 29" Bengal Library Conference held at Chakdighi (Burdwan District), 20-22 
February, 1972. Shri Bandyopadhyay also became the President of the Bengal Library 
Association. 


Baidyanath Banerjee Chaudhury, Deputy Librarian of the National Library, was the 
Chief guest of the 33" Bengal Library Conference held at Chinsurah (Hooghly 
District), 8-10 April, 1977. 


Dr. Rabindra Kumar Dasgupta , Director of the National Library, presided over the 
34° Bengal Library Conference held at Midnapur, 14-16 April, 1978. ’. 


Dr. Aditya Kumar Ohdedar, Assistant Librarian of the National Library, who 
became the Chief Librarian of the Jadavpur University at a later date, was very 
closely associated with the Bengal Library Association. All his works on Library and 
Information Science have been published by the Bengal Library Association, He also 


presided over the 37" Bengal Library Conference held at Bolepur (Birbhum District), 
17-19 April, 1981. 
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(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


M. N. Nagaraj, Deputy Librarian of the National Library, has deep feeling for the 
Bengal Library Association. He has been participating in different conferences and 
meetings organised by the Association since he joined the National Library as a 
professional staff. 


Besides the senior librarians mentioned above, some other staff were also closely 
connected with library movement and library services in West Bengal. They not only 
participated in different conferences and seminars on library services, but also they 
used to visit different libraries and render professional advice and guidance for 
improvement of services, as and when invited. Among the regular workers of the 
Bengal Library Association, mention may be made of the late Bani Basu and the late 
Kaliprasad. Bani Basu, popularly known as "Banidi",was the compiler of the "Bangla 
Sishusahitya Granthapanji" (Bibliography of Bengali children literature), published by 
the Bengal Library Association. This work was appreciated by all. Both of them 
worked sincerely as members of the Executive Committee of the Bengal Library 
Association.. 


When the Bengal Library Association hosted the join conference of the Indian Library 
Association and the Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information Centres 
in 1988, a large number of library professionals ofthe National Library took part in this 
important event of library movement in our country. The IASLIC National Seminar on 
Reference Service was also held in the National Library in 1972 with active co- 
operation of the library staff. 


National Library & Training Programme of Librarians 


National Library and its ancestor the Imperial Library were involved in the training 
programine of librarians in the following way: 


(a) 


The Imperial Library, under the leadership of Khan Bahadur Asadultah, instituted 
one year Diploma Course in Librarianship in 1935 which continued till 1943. This 
course used to be held at Culcutta and Lahore in alternative years. 


(b) Students of the Diploma Course in Librarianship of the Calcutta University used to 


(c) 


come to the National Library once in a week to attend special classes of B. S. 
Kesavan. This was a great privilege to the students to visit the biggest library of the 
country regularly during their studentship. 


B.S. Kesavan, Librarian of the National Library & Director of the Certificate Course in 
Library Science of the Bengal Library Association, permitted to hold the classes & final 
examinations of the certificate course in the premises of the National Library for many 
years. This certificate course of the Association earned its reputation for involvement of 
some senior professional staff of the National Library and the Central Reference 
Library as honorary teachers. In this connection, active involvement of the late Bijoy 
Sengupta and the late Ajit Ghosh should be specially mentioned. These two senior staff 
of the National Library took all burden to hold the classes of the certificate course. 


Hightighting the issues of the National Library 


The Benga! Library Association has cordial relations with the Associations of the employees 
and officers of the National Library. Conventions, seminars and meetings were organised by the 
Bengal Library Association in collaboration with these Associations to highlight the issues related 
to the status and development of the National Library, as well as on the problems of the employees. 
The Bengal Library Association submitted a memorandum and appeared before the Joint Select 
Committee of the Indian Parliament on the National Library. The Association also gave 
representations to different Central Pay Commissions about the pay scales of the employees. On 
the other hand, the library professionals in general and leadership of the Bengal Library 
Association in particular participated and are still participating, whenever invited, in different 
programmes organised by the Library authority and different Associations of the National Library. 


The library movement is a social movement, the purpose of which is to provide reading and 
information facilities to all sections of the community. Bengal is considered as one of the leading 
states of India in the field of library movement. Various factors, such as. the spread of English 
education and urge of educated people for reading and knowledge, the Bengal Renaissance and its 
impact on educational and cultural fields, the initiative of the followers of Young Bengal Group for 
establishment of public libraries and the impetus from the freedom movement of the country, 
particularly the involvement of patriotic youth for spread of public libraries - all these played 
significant role for the growth of libraries and the spread of library movement in undivided Bengal. 
After independence the Central and State Governments initiated library development activities. 
When the Left Front came into power in West Bengal in 1977 it took a massive programme for 
public library development. The involvement of the state power in library movement created a 
ncw momentum in West Bengal. Along with above mentioned factors, the existence of the 
National Library and its ancestor the Imperial Library in Calcutta acted as a role model for library 
activitics in Bengal. A section of the professionals of this library involved themselves with the 
library movement of this state. In the centenary year of the National Library / Imperial Library the 
contribution of these library staff towards library movement of West Bengal should be 
remembered. 
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Formative Period of The Imperial Library 
Benoy Bhusan Roy* 


To express public satisfaction at the repeal of the laws which had hitherto restrained the 


Freedom of the Press a public meeting was convened by the Sheriff of Calcutta on the 31“ August 
1835. 


It was decided at that meeting to open a public subscription for the erection of a building 
known as the Metcalfe Library. The main objects of that Library were as follows:- 


1". The edifice should be kept in repair from the funds of such a library. 

2". A provision be made for opening the library and allowing the use of books gratis to poor 
students, whether Natives, East Indians and Europeans, belonging to any college or any public 
school of Medicine, new established or which may be hereafter founded in Calcutta. The privilege 
being granted under such precautions to prevent its being abused, as the committee presiding over 
the aftairs the library shall desire. 


3". That in matters connected with the library all possible accommodation and facility be 
afforded to respectable strangers visiting the city, either from the Interior, other Indian 
Presidencies, or from other countries. 


Mr. Longueville Clarke seconded this resolution and stated clearly that such an institution 
would be very much useful in cultivation European ideas, science and notions. 


To superintend the work of the proposed building a committee was formed with Capt. 
Forbes, Mr. James Prinsep, Mr. Thurston, Dwarkanath Tagore, Russomoy Dutt, Mr. H. M. Parker, 
Mr. Pattle, Mr. Carr and Mr. Sutherland. ' 


On the other hand, at a meeting held in Calcutta on the 31st August 1835, it was resolved to 
establish a public library of reference and circulation open to all classes and sufficiently extensive 
to supply the wants of the entire community in every department of literature; the property to be 
vested in Trustees for the benefit and use of shareholders. 


With the money received from the proprietors, book cases and books were purchased, 
Government also made over to the library 4,450 volumes from the College at Fort William, 
originally as a loan, but this was converted by His Excellency the Viceroy Lord Mayo into an 
absolute gift. 


The Calcutta Public Library was at first located in Esplanade Row in the lower apartments of 
the house of Dr. F. P. Strong, and subsequently in the college of Fort William. 


In 1840, Government transferred to the managers of the Library and to the Agricultural 
Socicty a piece of land on which Metcalfe Hall was built and the Library was removed to the upper 
apartments of that building in June 1844.’ In March 1881 the Council of the management of the 
Library appealed to the local Government for help. 


"ix Librarian, Calcutta University 
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In this fespect a letter of Mr. A. Mackenzie, one of the proprietors, to the president of the 

Council, Sir Narendra Krishna Bahadur, is remarkable. In that letter it was stated, 

“The Calcutta Public Library is at present no use to the town generally, and of little to 
subscribers. It cannot afford the arrangements and establishment necessary to the full 
utilisation of its stores of admirable works of information and reference. It is hopeless to 
expect that, private management, it can ever develop sufficiently to take the place which it 
might occupy as an educational agent in the Capital of India.” 


In this context he suggested its takeover by Government and placing it upon the footing of a 
Town Institution, supported by a very small public cess, to convert into a great free Library such as 
many of the larger towns in England and America enjoy.’ 


Due to financial stringency the Library was not in a position to purchase essential books 
required for the public. Narrating this situation President of the Calcutta Public Library placed 
before the Lieutenant Governor the following appeal, 

"I venture to su@nft that if His Honor, for the reasons stated above will be graciously pleased 
to make a monthly grant to the Library and thus place it on the same footing with the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, the Council will be enabled to render the 
Institution more useful to the Public at large so that it may become worthy of the Capital of 
this great Empire." 


A protracted correspondence followed till 1888 and various oe were made but 
without results. At last His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, with the view of obtaining a 
complete report on the whole subject of a public free library in Calcutta, and recommendations for 
its constitutions appointed a strong committee, the opinion of which was likely to carry weight and 
bring the discussions to a termination. The committee so appointed consisted of the Hon'ble H. J. 
Raynolds as its president, and Hon'ble Sir H. L. Harison and Hon'ble Sir Alfred Creft as members 
on the part of Governments, while Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar and Mr. C. E. Dissent were deputed by 
the members of the Library. The majority of this Committee were then Municipal Commissioners. 
On the 5" March of 1889, the above committee submitted their report to the Government of 
Bengal. They formulated a scheme by which the Library was relieved from its financial 
cmbarrassments and constituted under a reformed constitution, as a public Library, to which a 
circulating Library was appended for the benefit of proprietors and subscnbers. 


The proposed scheme for a joint management was accepted by the members of the Library 
and also by the Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta to whom it had been referred by the Local 
Government as would be seen from the terms of resolution of 16" January 1890 of the 
Commissioners in which they agreed to undertake the future management of the Library and “to 
bear the entire cost of Rs. 8,000.00 per annum of whatever it might be towards defraying its 
expenses.” 


Those terms and conditions were followed for thre years and the commissioners every year 
included the grant of Rs. 8,000.00 in their budget and nominated six representatives of the 


proprietors and subscribers managed all its affairs.” 
\ 


Ata meeting of the Corporation held on 30 March 1893, it was decid that the allowances of 
Rs. 8,000.00 per annum which according to agreement of 1890 had been annually made to the 
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Library should be discontinued. Since no notice had been grven; er a grant of Rs. 4,000.00 
was allowed for that year. In March 1894 the Corporation passed the following resolution, 
"That a grant of Rs. 4,000.00 be provisionally made in the Budget on the understanding that 
conditions satisfactory to the corporation are arrived at between the Corporation and the 
proprietors of the Calcutta Public Library."* 


On the other hand the idea of Government officials about the books of the Library was very 
bad. Mr. A. Mackenzie, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General and Revenue 
Department, clearly stated. 

"It further appears from the Catalogue of books purchased in recent years are badly chosen, 

the great majority being novels and no attempt is made to keep the Library properly 
supplied with the latest works in any branch of solid literature."” 


The Governor General in Council was not also satisfied with the activities of the Calcutta 
Public Library. One afternoon he visited the Metcalfe Hall and found that the lower storey was 
occupied by an institution known as the Agri-Horticultural Society, which had collected there a 
number of glass bottles and jars on shelves containing seeds and specimens and some rusty 
implements and plough. Then he walked upstairs to the floor whith belonged to the Calcutta 
Public Library. While the room in which he entered were occupied by a few readers of newspapers 
and light fiction, whose tenancy of the library was freely disputed by the pigeons who were flying 
about the inside of the room and evidently treated it as their permanent habitation. 


Then he visited the Home Department, and found stacked there in a crowded and unsuitable 
building the large library books belonging to Government of India and known as Imperial Library 
practically accessible to none but officials." 


In this situation Lord Curzon decided to amalgamate these two Institutions. He was also 
impressed by the limited character of the facilities for research available to the student in this 
country So he decided to establish an Imperial Library in India, which should be open to the use of 
the public: A few years ago the Imperial Library was established in the Civil Secretariat Building at 
Calcutta. The number of its users were increasing gradually. Impressed with the situation the 
Governor General decided to establish an institution worthy of the name of the Imperial Library. 
So with the approval of the Secretary of State, the Governor General finalised his decision. For this 
purpose a suitable building had been acquired. The books and shelves of the Calcutta Public 
Library and long ceased to fulfil the intentions of its founders were purchased from the proprietors. 
These arrangements were confirmed and validated by the Imperial Library Act 1902. The existing 
Imperial Library formed the nucleus of the new Institution, was provided with reading rooms, 
public and private as at the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries. It was intended that it should 
serve the purpose of a Library of reference, a working place for students, and a repository of the 
material for the future historians of India, in which so far as possible, every work written about 
India at any time can be seen and read. 


The control of the Institution would remain with the Government of India, but its internal 
management would be delegated to the Council with the Librarian as its secretary. 


To preserve the historical associations of the building and satisfy every one a memorial tablet 
(vide resolution no. 234-42 of the Home Department, dt. 29" January 1904) was placed in one of 
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the gatepests of the Hare Street entrance. Afterwards if was replaced by new ones, showing that it 
was occupied by the Imperial Library. This change was regarded by the public as a matter for 
regret. At the same time the origin of the building may in course of time be lost sight of. So the 
Government of India wanted to know the reaction of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal.” 


On behalf of the Imperial Library Hari Nath De wrote the following letter to the Secretary to 

the Government of Bengal: 

"From enquiries made it has been ascertained that the two tablets removed were inscribed 
with the words ‘The Calcutta Public Library, Metcalfe Hall and the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, Metcalfe Hall’ but that nothing can be traced to show that there ever was any 
inscription indicating the origin of the building. On the other hand, in lieu of two 
tablets have been placed, one at each gate, bearing the words ‘Imperial Library’. There is 
no other inscription of any kind in the building.” 


After this reply the Government of India did not consider it necessary to put up any other 
tablets.’ In 1888 the space problem of the Library was keenly felt. Mr. A. Mackenzie, one of the 
proprictors, drew the attention of Maharaja Narendra Krishna Bahadur, President of the Council, 
in this respect. He stated clearly: 

“It would of course be necessary to have a larger building than the upper floor of the Metcalfe 

Hall. If the Agricultural and Horticultural Society should be accommodated elsewhere by 
Government, negotiations for acquiring the lower-floor of the Hall ought to be possible and 
we should then have ample space for reading-rooms and an extended Library.” 


Metcalfe Hall was situated in a noisy part of Calcutta, with tram lines on two sides of it, and 
within a stone's threw ofa railway and goods shade where a great deal of cargo was handled. It was 
thus an unsuitable working place for students. There was not much accommodation in the reading 
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room. 

To solve this problem Lord Curzon personally visited the Town Hall. But it was not suitable 
for security measures. So that idea was dropped. 


In the Basumati (Calcutta) of the 21st September (191*) protests against the scheme which, 
it was rumoured, had been formed for transferring the Imperial Library from Calcutta to Delhi, and 
drew the attention of Lord Carmichael to the inefficient management of the Library.'* From the 
Secretariat a protest was raised this rumour. " 


in 1913 His Excellency the Governor of Bengal accompanied by the Hon. Mr. Gourley 
visited the Library. Advantage was taken of the opportunity to raise the interest of His Excellency, 
in the desire of the Council for better accommodation of the Library. In July the Council was asked 
to state the amount and style of accommodation required. This question was considered at the 
meeting held in August. At that meeting it was estimated that a building containing at least 40,000 
sq. ft. of floor area space was required and it was desirable that it should be in a quieter 
neighbourhood than Strand Road,” 


in September 1914 it was proposed that the premises in Government Place, North, occupied 
by Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co. should be adopted for the Imperial Library, and latter the 
buildings on the site immediately to the North, occupied by His Excellency the Governor's 
bandsmen would also be placed at the dispnsal of the Library. The Council's view was that these 
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buildings were radically unsuited for the purpose and the officials of the Public Works Department 
concurred with that view. The Council informed the Government of India that they consider this 
site too small, and not one should be selected on other grounds. The view of the Council was that 
the new site should be accessible to the Indian readers and more serviceable to the European 
Community of Calcutta. The consultation with Dr. Caldwell on the subject of perishing paper 
brought to light the extreme desirability of the new buildings to save books from the presence of 
Howrah and Calcutta coal gas. 


It was also thought that accommodation would be provided for the library in one of the 
Secretariat buildings vacated by the Government of India, in consequence of the shifting of 
Capital." 


At last the removal of the Library from the Metcalfe Hall to the Foreign and Military 
Secretariat in the Esplanade took place. The removal was started in November 1923, the material 
used being collies and bullock carts. During the Christmas vacation the Reference Collection in 
the Reading Room and the book cases, tables, etc. were removed to other building, and before the 
vacation ended all was in readiness in the new room. 


The Department for the Issue of Books on Loan was moved to the other building at the same 
time as the Reference Collection.” 


The Imperial Library was formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy of India on the 
afternoon of Friday, the 30" January 1903. The leading residents of Calcutta, to whom invitation 
cards had been issued, were present on that occasion. Most of the visitors were students reading for 
examinations or persons requiring to look up casual reference. The Librarian had occasionally 
translated passages from French and German books relating to India for the benefit of students. 


The attendance was low during the period when the College classes were in session, high in 
the vacations. The visitors on Sundays were few, but among them were a number of carnest 
students unable to attend on any other day.” 


Mr. John Macfarlane was the first Librarian of the Imperial Library. During his privilege 
lcave for three months with effect from the 29" April 1904 Dr. E. D. Roass, Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasa, was entrusted to officiate the duties of the Imperial Library in addition to his 
own. 


During his privileged leave (May to July) a special grant of Rs. 3,000.00 was sanctioned to 
purchase books from Europe. The most interesting items found in the possession of dealers were 
unfortunately priced so high that they were not likely to find their way into the Imperial Library 
except by the generosity of some private donor.” 


In 1906 the Library had sustained a great loss by sad demise of its Librarian, Mr. John 
Macfarlane, to whom was due the organisation and arrangement of the scheme initiated by Lord 
Carzon in 1902. Mr. Macfarlane's ability and experience as a librarian combined with his devotion 
to the interest of the Library secured him the esteem and respect of all who came in contact with 
him. 
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At there annual meeting held on the 7" of December 1906 the Council of the Library passed a 
resolution expressing their deep regret for the death of Mr. John Macfarlane to whom experience 
and energy of the Library is so indebted. 


From the 14" May 1906 to the 21° February 1907 Mr. J. D'Silva, the Head Clerk of the 
Library had been acting for the Library.” 


On 12" December 1906 Mr. Harinath De, formerly Professor of Presidency College and 
afterwards officiating principal of the Hooghly College, applied for the post of Librarian of the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta. Forwarding his application to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, General Department, D. P. I. of Bengal clearly stated: 


"After careful consideration of Mr. Harinath De's application I am of opinion that he might 
reasonably be given a trial in the post under consideration. He has, is well known a great 
knowledge of languages, and he has also a very considerable knowledge of books. Both 
these points are very much in his favor." 


On the basis of the above mentioned letter the Government of India appointed Mr. Harinath 
De to officiate in the post until further order. At the same time he was instructed to take charge of 
the Imperial Library and report the fact to the Department.” 


Regarding his own application Mr. Harinath De was very much interested. He wrote a letter 
to Mr. Hornell from Chinsurah (dt. 28.01.1907): 
"| intend coming up to Calcutta tomorrow to attend the meeting of the Council of the Asiatic 
Socicty. 


[ understand that the Government of India has already sent a letter to the Government of 
Bengal about my appointment as Imperial Librarian. | shall! feel much obliged if you kindly 
make the necessary enquiries. | do not understand the cause of all this delay in sending me 
the information through the proper channel."” 


Mr. Harinath De was in charge of the Library until the 20" of January 1911. From 25” of 
January 1911 Mr. J. A. Chapman took the charge of the Library.” 


The Library was not well managed under Mr. Harinath De. The Government of India made 
an enquiry into the working of Mr. Harinath De and he was suspended.” 


At that time Chapman was the Principal of the Government Commercial Institute of 
Calcutta.” 


From 4th of May to 3rd November Mr, J. A. Chapman was on leave. During that period A. F. 
Scholficld officiated as Librarian.” From 20th May to 18th June when Chapman was on privilege 
leave Mr. E. W. Madge officiated as Librarian.”' 


On March 10,1924 the removal of the library was still far from complete. At that time Mr. 


Chapman went on leave for ten months and eighteen days. Then Mr. A. F. Abdul Ali, the Keeper of 
the Records, was appointed to officiate for him. He was assisted by Mr. Asadullah. Both of them 
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carried on their work until the return of Mr. Chapman on January 30, 1925. The following 
resolution regarding Mr. Abdul Ali's tenure of the librarianship was recorded by the Council of the 
Library in thcir minutes: 

"Resolved that the Council of the Imperial Library desire to put on record their expression of 
appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. A. F. Abdul Ali during the period of his officiating 
appointment as Librarian of the Imperial Library and also their regret at the loss which the Library 
will suffer by his departure.”” 


With the sanction of the Secretary of State for India, Khan Sahib Abdul Maatadir of the 
Oriental Public Library, Bankipur and Maulavi Hedayat Hossain, Professor of Arabic and Persian 
of the Presidency College, were entrusted with the compilation of the Arabic and Persian 
Manuscripts of Buhar Collection.” 


The central of the Imperial Library remained with the Government of India. But its internal 
management was delegated to the Council, with the Librarian as its Secretary. 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council appointed the following gentlemen to be 
the first members of the Council. 


The Honorable Mr. T. Ruleigh, C.S.1. Chairman. 

Members:- 

The Honorable Mr. Justice Gurudas Banerjee 

The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 
Mr. Finucane, C.S.I., Commissioner, Presidency Division, * 


Cwing to his departure to England, Mr. Finucane resigned from the post of the member of the 
Council Mr. C. E. Buckland succeeded in his place.” 


During the absence of Mr. C. E. Buckland, Mr. A. A. Earle was appointed member of the 
Imperial Library Council.” 


After Mr. Earle, Mr. F. Rawson, agent of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation, was 
nominated member of the Imperial Library Council and after the absence of Dr. Ross on leave Mr. 
Wordsworth, A.D.P.L., filled that vacancy.” 


Members of the Library Council were as follows: 

1. The Most Revd. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

2. SirAsutosh Mukherjee. 

3. _F. Rawson, Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. 
4. W.C. Wordsworth.A.D.P.I.” 


After the resignation of Dr. Copleston, the Metropolitan, from the office of the President of 
the Council of the Imperial Library, the Governor General in Council suggested the name of Sir 
Asutosh Mukherjee, K.T.C.S.I. for that post, His view was expressed in the following lines: 

"Sir Asutosh is already a member of the Council and if his appointment as president is 
approved by the Government of India it will be necessary to select another member to take 
his place and for this vacancy His Excellency recommends the appointment of the Rev. Mr. 
W. K. Firminger.” 
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In 1913 - 14 the Council was composed of the following persons: 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee. 

The Hon'ble W. K. Firminger, Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Mr. J.C. R. Johnston, Esq. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Esq.” 


Regarding the collection of books something should be said here. The collection of books 
from the Government Library was brought ever, and placed in the new habitation, and enormous 
number of books in the old Public Library had been weeded out, and rearranged. The total number 
of books in the Library was a little short of 100,000.“' 


From 1903 books were collected from various sources. First of them was the collection of 
the Buhar Library. An offer was made by the Zamindar of Buhar (District Burdwan) to present to 
the Government his Library, containing some 4,000 volumes of printed books in Arabic, Persian 
and Irdu.”’ 1 029 volumes were also purchased in that year. Besides these volumes 63 sets of 
journals, newspapers, periodicals and 350 pamphlets were also purchased at that time. 


As per Act XXV of 1867 Bengal Library received copies of all published books. From those 
books, 300 works including periodicals were transferred to the Lmperial Library. 


Library also collected books through donations. In | 903 nearly 300 books were presented to 
the Library by different persons. The largest donations were made by His Excellency the Viceroy 
of India, the Raja of Tippera and also by the Government of USA, 


In 1904 the Librarian procured a collection of 120 pamphlets covering the period 1766 - 
94, 
Among the other collections were: 


(a) Panorama of the Bengal army, (b) Trial of Duplex, (c) A Portuguese manuscript on the 
Trade of India, (d) Sir Thomas Monre, (e) Sir John Malcolm, (f) Portrait of the late Shujah-ud- 
Dowlah, (g) Portrait of Col. Mackenzi, Surveyor General of India, (h) The Embassy of Hyder Beg 
to Lord Cornwallis and (i) A collection of manuscripts, maps of part of India and plans of forts, 
executed about | 760-1770. 


752 volumes were received from the Bengal Library. 314 works including 14 sets of 
periodicals were received from His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Curzon) and Raja of Tippera. 
Among other gifts were also a collection of private papers formerly belonging to Raja Guru Das, 
son of Maharaja Nanda Kumar. Gifts were also received from Satya Charan Sastri, Miss Perry, 
Gangadhar Dey and Sambhu Chandra Mukherjee. 


Government publications were 3,037 in number and British Parliamentary Blue books 
werc | ,086. 


In 1905, 1,410 volumes of books and 108 sets of periodicals were also purchased. 
A special grant of Rs. 5,000.00 was sanctioned for the purchase of books on economics and 


industries. But due to high prices of technical books, the total number of volumes were not 
increased. 
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Books received from other sources were as follows: 

The Bengal Library - 682 

From Lord Curzon - 4 

University of Oxford - 189 

British Foreign Bible Society- 100 

Government Publications - 3,673 

British Parliamentary Blue Books - | ,024. 

in 1906 the total number of acquisitions was as follows: 

Books - 1,446: periodicals -173 sets; Gift from the Benga! Library- 194; Col. Dunlop Smith, 
Private Secretary to His Excellency, the Viceroy - 290 sets of periodicals and 160 volumes of misc. 
Periodicals; Director, Geological Survey of India- Naturao Novitates - one set; Mr. C. W. Mcminn 


-Reports of Parliamentary Committee - 9 volumes; Government Publications - 4,541 ; British 
Parliamentary Blue Books- 729." 


The financial year 1911 - 1912 started with a heavy legacy of debt. As usual Rs. 10,000.00 
had been allotted for the purchase of books, etc. The debt was only a little less than this sum. An 
application was made to the Government of India for a special grant of Rs. 7,282.00. But only Rs. 
2,000.00 was sanctioned for the purchase of books.“ 


Several books were stolen from the Reading Room in 1906. Larger portion of those books 
were Law and Scientific Text Books. The delinquents were chiefly young students. To obviate 
those incidents several precautions were taken. 


!. Important books were removed to the Librarian's room, and access to them were 
allowed only by signing requisition slips. 

z. Aspecial sorter to act as a detective was placed in the reading room and since this action 
was taken no incidents of theft occurred.” 


In 1907 the number of thefts were only two." 


In | 908 the number of thefts were nine books, out of which three were recovered from the 
offenders. 


The thefts mainly occurred from the shelf. Offenders were detected by a special detective.” 


In his report for | 904 Mr. Macfarlane raised the question of collection of the best books in 
English and also in the classical languages (Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit), and in Urdu and Hindi. 
At that time that was only done for Bengal. To collect books from other provinces required a 
special staff. Mr. Chapman was against this restriction. He was in favour of a card catalogue of 
books which were not in the Library. He also collected a little material for such a card catalogue. At 
that time there was no collection of maps in the library. Major Hirst, Director of Survey of Bengal 
and Assam, drew attention to interesting maps in old books of Bengal or on India. Some of them 
were torn, brittle, or loose. The more important maps were mounted and catalogued separately.” 


At the request of the Government of India, the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
undertook an enquiry into the causes of the perishing of paper in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries. They conducted all the necessary laboratory tests, but relied upon the Imperial Library 
for the collection of specimens both of perished paper and of paper still in excellent condition. 
From the inspection of the old Dum Dum Artillery Mess Library of Meerut it was seen that out of 
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5,000 volumes fifty percent had been perished completely, or almost so; thirty-five percent were 
pcrishing, leaving only fifteen percent unaffected. The Imperial Library copies were then 
examined and found their condition was so as that of the Meerut copies.” 


So to avoid the perishing of the books Mr. Chapman recommended ‘to place such books in a 
library situated in the chief town of the Presidency and to equip the Library with an air conditioning 
plant so that temperature and humidity can be carefully controlled all the year round, day and 
night." 


Regarding distribution of some Engineering duplicate books Librarian of the Imperial 
Library wrote a letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department, on 4" 
April 1902. From that letter it is known that some discarded books of the Calcutta Public Library 
were directed by the Government of India to be distributed amongst the Government Engineering 
Colleges. List of these books are given below: 


Civil Engineering: 

Andrews (G. H.), Rudimentary treatise on Agricultural Engineering. Vol. 1st, 1852. 
Armstrong (Robert), A Rudimentary treatise on Steam Boilers, 1850. 

Kernet (W. C.), On some common errors on Iron Bridge design, Melbourne, 1898. 

Blunt (C, J.) and Stephenson (R. M.), The Civil Engineer and Mechanist. 1834. 

Boiloau (Capt. A. H. E.), Outlines of'a series of Lectures on Iron suspension Bridges. 
Calcutta, 1842. 

Broos(S.C.), Railway Practice. 1838. 

Burgeyne [Major General (Sir John)], Rudimentary treatise on the Blasting and quarry 
ing stone for building and other purposes. 1849, Illustrated. . 

Burnell (George, R.), Rudimentary treatise on limes, cements, mortars concretes, masties 
plastering etc. 1850. 

Burr (G. D.), Practical surveying. 1847. 

Darry (Christopher), The Architect, Engineer and operative Builders constructive manual. 
1839. 

Dempsey (G. Drysdale), On the Drainage Towns and Buildings. 1849. 

-Do-, Rudimentary treatise on the Drainage of Districts and Land. 1849. 

-Do-, Tabular and other Iron Girder Bridges. 1850. 

Dobson (Edward), A Rudimentary treatise on foundations and concrete works. 1850. 
-Do-, A Rudimentary treatise on masonary and stone-cutting. 1849. 

Dodd (George), Railway, Steamers and Telegraphs. 1867. 

Engineering Facts and Figures; ed., A. B. Browne. 1863, 1865, 1867, 1868. 

Findlay (George), The Working and Management of an English Railway, 1890. 

Freme (Lieuteant), Outline of the Method of conducting a Trigonometrical Survey. 1840. 
Galleway (Elijah), History of the Steam Engine, from the earliest invention to the present 
time. 1828. 

Glynn (Joseph), On the construction of cranes and machinery. 1849. 

Gerden (Alexander), An historical and practical treatise upon elemental locomotion, by 
means of steam carriages on common roads. 18372. 

Haskoll (W. Devis), Land Marine surveying. 1868. 

-Do-, Railways in the East, and generally in high thermometrical regions. 2 vols., 1863. 
Herbert (Luke), The Engineer's and Mechanic's cyclopedia. 2 vols., 1835. 
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Galbraith (W.), Plates illustrating a new and enlarged edition of Ainslie's Treatise on 
Land surveying. 1849. 

Lardner (Rev. Dienystus), Great exhibition in London. 1851. 

Railway Economy. 1850. 

Rudimentary treatise on Steam Engine, 1848. 

The Steam Engine explained and illustrated. 1840. 

Law (Henry), Art of constructing and repairing common roads. 1830. 

-Do-, Rudiments of Civil Engineering for the use of beginners. 1848. 

McAdam (John Loudon), Remarks on the present system of roadmaking. 1827. 
Main (T. J.) and Brown (Thomas), The Indicator and Dynamometer. 1857. 

Montagu (Lord Robert), Naval Architecture, a treatise on ship building. 1852. 
Murray (Robert), Rudimentary treatise on marine engines and steam vessels. 1852. 
Pambour (Comte De), The Theory of the steam engine. 1839. 

Parnell (Sir Henry), A treatise on roads. 1833. 

Rankine (William John Macquom), A manual of civil engineering. 1862. 

Manual of machinery and mill work. 1869. 

Manual of the steam engine and other movers. 1859. 

Record of the progress of modern engineering. 1834. 

Ritchie (Robert), Railways, their rise progress and construction. 1846. 

Robinson (R. S.), Nautical steam engine. 1839. 

Russell (John Scott), treatise on steam engine. 1840. 

Sewell (John), Steam and locomation. Vol 1" 1852. 

Simms (Frederick W.), Section-planography, Mr. Macnell's method of laying down rail 

way and plans. 1837. 

Soaton (J), Reports as a civil engineer. 2 vols., 1837. 

Stephenson (Messrs Robert & Co.),. Description of the patent locomotive steam engine. 
1838. 

Stephenson (Rownald Macdonald), Railways an Introductory sketch. 1850. 

‘Stevenson (Allan), Account of the Skerryvere light-houses. 1848. 

‘History, construction and Illumination of light house. 1850. 

Stevenson (David), Sketch of civil engineering in North America. 1838. 

Stuart (C. V.), Naval and mail steamers of the United States. 1853. 

Swindell (John George), Rudimentary treatis¢ on well digging, boring and pump work. 
1849. 

Tredgold (Thomas), Steam engine, its invention. 1838. 

Use of hot air in the iron works of England & Scotland. 1836. 

Vernon-Harecourt (L. F.), Achievements in engineering during the last half century. 
1891. 

Whowell (William), Mechanics of engineering. 1841. 

Whitworth (Joseph), Miscellaneous papers on mechanical subjects. 1858.” 


Before the completion of this article assessment should be made about the activities of the 
Librarians of the Imperial Library, 


During 1903 to 1926 there were three Librarians. Mr. John Macfarlane was the first 


Librarian. Though he secured the esteem and respect of all who came in contact with him, due to 
his premature death the Library had sustained a great loss.” | 
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After Macfarlane, Harinath De was the second Librarian. He was a man of study and 
research. His mild, charitable and generous disposition was certainly not fitted to be the head of a 
troublesome department. The irregularities of his subordinates, not known in the days of his 


predecessors, were again brought to light and on the 20 


th 


January of 1911 he left the Library to 


facilitate a thorough official enquiry.» 


Mr. J. A. Chapman was the last and the fittest person of this period. He was very much 
against the proposal, that the Imperial Library should be moved to Delhi". He expressed his views 
in the following words: 

“That would be a wrong things to do. It is not to be done, it can only be by persuading people 

not to do it. Those, first, who have made the proposal, and whose good intention in making it 

| should be the last to doubt, and, secondly, those other members of the Legislative 

Assemblies without whose support and votes the proposal could not be carried. That means 

persuading the educated public of India generally.” 


lle substantiated his own views in the following points: 


to 


Selection of the right books. The chief Librarian of the British Museum 1s surrounded 
by carefully chosen representatives of the students of practically every subject that 
man 1s studying. The position of Librarian of the Imperial Library is the same. So ft 
must not be moved to any place in which he would not be in easy contact with such men 
as the professors of the Calcutta University and the Calcutta colleges, the officers of 
the Geological, Zoological and other surveys, the medical men, the school masters and 
soon. 

Acquisition of books. In connexion with the acquisition of books that there must be 
men at hand for the Librarian to consult. 

The indexing of the books of a library 1s also an important factor. If books in a library 
are not indexed , most of them will remain unread. That work had been done in the 
Imperial Library by volunteers. 


Chapman confidently remarked that it would be done more and more, “rf the library 
remains in Calcutta, and is not transplanted to where there are not many cducated 


people”. 


Locality. He also gave stress on the locality. To him, for the benefit of the people, 
locality should be considered at first. There is, then, an obvious advantage in having it 
in a large city, in a densely populated province, " Last of all he discussed its value for 
lending books. 


The fact 1s that the Imperial Library, is and has been from the date of its founding by 
Lord Curzon, a Lending Library, and it sends its books to all parts of India. During the 
last fortnight, for instance, it has sent books to Delhi, Nagpur, Bankura, Jhang 
(Punjab), Moradpur, Rangoon and Chandernaore and not only in the place in question 
but to two or more persons, or, if to only one person, not only once to that person, but 
two or three times." 
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Jadunath Bhavan to National Library 
Arun Ghosh* 


Professor Jadunath Sarkar (1870-1958), the eminent historian of the last century, lived in a 
house in the southern fringe of the city of Calcutta (now Kolkata) located close to the Deshapriya 
Park. At that time the street on which the house stood was known as Lake Terrace. It has been 
renamed by the civic authorities as Jadunath Sarkar Sarani as a mark of respect to the memory of 
the great historian. The house is now known as Jadunath Bhavan. Jadunath's rich personal library 
occupied most of the rooms of the house. He used to study and pursue academic activities sitting in 
a small front room of the house. 


Professor Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, a noted historian and a student of Jadunath wrote: "As 
a man he was almost austere, extremely unostentatious, frugal and simple in his habits and dress, 
using nickle-framed spectacles and carrying his books and mss. in suitcases and his clothes inside 
his beddings (Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. 4, Calcutta, Institute of Historical Studies, 
1974). He also mentioned that Jadunath was a large hearted man. In this write-up, I narrate how 
almost by chance. | found in this historical house a bunch of letters and documents of Jadunath 
which are now housed in our National Library. These papers reveal some of the unknown facets of 
the personal life of this large-hearted great historian. 


After Jadunath's death in 1958, the members of his family donated his personal collection 
of books and other documents to the National Library which B.S. Kesavan, the then National 
Librarian, received on behalf of the nation from his Lake Terrace house. "The collection consists 
of about 2,500 items including printed books, journals, pamphlets and off-prints from journals, 
manuscripts, photocopies of rare manuscripts, and maps. Besides these, it consists some 
unpublished writings of Sir Jadunath, mostly translation into English of extremely rare documents 
in Persian and other languages” (B.S. Kesavan: /ndia’s National Library. Calcutta, National 
Library, 1961). Jadunath's article titled "A Chapter of My Life - How My Library Grew Up" 
(Modern Review, January 1958) gives detailed information about his personal library. Jagadish 
Naryan Sarkar observed that "As a child he [Jadunath] had met Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Chandicharan Bandyopadhaya and Debendra Nath Tagore and a few others who influenced him 
directly. Like the German historian Niebuhre, Jadunath was inspired by his father, whose library at 
Rajsahi brought the treasures of English literature, history (including military history) and science 
within his easy reach" (op.cit.). 1t may be noted that although Jadunath is well-known as historian 
"he graduated with Honours in both English and History from the Presidency College in 1891.A 
student of Tawney, Rowe and Percival of the same college, he secured a First Class First in English 
Literature in M.A. with above 90% marks, in 1892" (op.cit,), 


In the beginning of 1970s, the Government of West Bengal and the Government of India 
came to know that Jadunath had executed a will in which he expressed his desire to donate the 
value of his residential house on Lake Terrace to the K.S. Ray Memorial T.B. Hospital at Jadavpur 
and also wished that the Government of India should take necessary steps to use that house for any 
academic purpose, of course after the death of his wife. Observing many formalities and 
overcoming several other paraphernalia, the Government of India ultimately acquired the house 
and donated the value to the K.S. Ray Hospital and also decided to establish a social science 
research institution in this historic house. The institution was registered as an autonomous society 
and named Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta. The first Chairman of the governing 
body of the Centre was Professor Bhabatosh Datta, an eminent economist, and Professor Barun De 
was appointed its first Director. 
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It was a great event in my life that I got an opportunity to serve the Centre as its first 
librarian. | joined the Centre in the month of February 1973 and retired in October 1993 after 
attaining age of retirement. 


The Centre took over the house of Jadunath by the end of 1972 and begun to renovate it to 
suit its requirements. The house was not very large. It was a two-storeyed building having about 
eight rooms. But it had a lawn at the back. The Centre constructed two more storeys covering the 
lawn also. The Centre functioned from this house till the month of March 2000 when it moved to its 
new campus at Baishnabghata near Garia. Jadunath Bhavan is now used as an auditorium for 
holding academic seminars and meetings, houses an archive of very old and rare books and 
documents, and also accommodates scholars who come from different places for their academic 
work in Kolkata for a short period. 


When | joined the Centre, I was allotted the renovated kitchen of the house to set up the 
library, as the house was too small and the extension work was yet to be undertaken. The very day I 
entered the house as librarian, I suddenly noticed that some old papers were being removed from a 
mezzanine room of the house in order to clean the room to be used as the typing section. Out of 
sheer curiosity, | entered the mezzanine and I found that a bunch of old letters kept in one basket 
was being thrown away. I immediately snatched those papers from the cleaner and to my utter 
astonishment I found that they were letters written by Jadunath to his sons, daughters, son-in-law, 
and Lady Sarkar. | also picked up some papers scattered on the floor having the handwriting of 
Jadunath. | collected the last scrap of paper from the mazzanine everything I could lay my hand on 
and kept in the room where the library was to be organised. 


Whilc I was busy with my task of building the library, I used to go through the letters and 
other papers saved from destruction. | had no doubt that these papers and letters are valuable 
source material for studying the personal life of Jadunath. It was then thought that the Centre 
would organise an archive within the library to preserve them for use by biographers and other 
interested persons. However, for various reasons, it was not possible to organise the archive during 
my tenure as the librarian of the Centre. After my retirement, it was decided by the authorities that 
Jadunath's papers would be handed over to the National Library so that they might be preserved 
there along with other personal papers of the historian. Sometime in 1994, a function was 
organised by the National Library in its auditorium and the papers were formally handed over to 
the Director of the National Library. The papers have been preserved in the rare collection section. 
During my recent visit to the National Library I found that the papers have been maintained with 
care but only a very small number could be laminated. Although the condition of those papers are 
still good, they should be laminated for their preservation. I hope that the National Library would 
take necessary steps in this direction. 


Let me now give some idea about contents of these resources. Altogether there are seventy 
six letters. They are mostly written in Bengali and only few in English. From these letters one 
may find Jadunath as an affectionate and dutiful father. They also reflect how Jadunath took 
interest in his household affairs despite his rigorous daily academic routine. Some letters tell about 
the painful experience he had to face. In some of these letters, he narrated how frantically he was 
trying to lovate his missing son-in-law, Major S K Ghose, who was on board a British war ship 
which was bombed by the enemy somewhere near Malaya. These letters also tell how he was 
trying to console his daughter Sudha, wife of Major Ghose and taking all possible measures to 
look after her family and minor children. It was confirmed later that Major Ghose died in action. 
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There are two other interesting documents in the collection - one is the diary of his college 
days, and the other, a handwritten confidential note (which was possibly sent after typing) to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu University. Interestingly, Jadunath maintained his diary 
during his college days in self-stiched folded unused papers of exercise books! Here is quote from 
the diary: "Monday July 29, 1889. College 12-2. Rest 3. 4'/2 Read a Bengalee pamphlet 5. Read As 
You Like It 6. football 8. feel weak and tired as usual after football. Rest. Reading Spenser 9. Sup. 
10. 10'/2 Read Aloud [Kumar Sambhaban] II'/2 Read Spenser 11°/4 Do This. Sleep 12.” 


The confidential note relates to three candidates he interviewed for the post of a lecturer in 
the Department of History at the Banaras Hindu University, They were Prabodh Bagchi, Rajaram 
Narayan Saletore and Iswari Prasad. All of them became eminent historians in later years. 


In retrospect, I feel happy that as the librarian of the Centre, I could save a set of valuable 


historical material found in Jadunath Bhavan and was instrumental in making a small contribution 
to enrich Jadunath's collection now housed in the National Library. 
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THE NATIONAL LIBRARY : A USER’S POINT OF VIEW 
S.R. Mehrotra* 


The National Library in Kolkata is our biggest depository of books and periodicals. I have 
been using it formy research and writing for the last forty years andmore. During these years 
[have received at thehands of the staffof the Library the utmost assistance, courtesy and 
kindness. 


The Director of the Library, Dr Shyamalksnti Chakravarti, having come to know of my 
long association with the institution, has very kindly asked me to recall “the many important 
events in the history of the Library to which | might have been a witness. 


As a student of history, I road and write about the past, but I do not like to live in the past. 
Disobeying the Director, therefore, I have chosen not to write about the past of the Library, but 
about its future. As an ordinary, though old, user of the Library, I am going to address myself to the 
question, ‘What are my hopes and expectations of the National Library in the future?’ 


My first great hope and expectation is that in the years to come the National Library would 
slowly but surely, and before too long —justify the name it bears, that 1t would be able to provide 
the country with a real and effective national library service, i.e. it would become what the 
national libraries in developed countries like France, Germany, Russia, United States of America, 
andthe United Kingdom are in theirrespective countries. 


The fundamental and most essential functions of a National Library are well known. 
They are—briefly stated—as follows: (a) to provide the outstanding general collection of the 
nation's literature, and to ensure a systematic collection of all published material in that nation; 
(b) to provide as full coverage of foreign literature as possible through some systematic #method 
of acquisition; and (c) to serve as a national bibliographical information centre. 


So far our National Library has been a National Library largely in name. I want it to become 
in fact the National Library of India—at the hub, if not also atthe apex, ofthe national library 
scrvice in the country, in all its three major spheres : reference, lending and bibliographical. This 
mcans creating more resources and opportunities and taking advantage what already exists. But it 
isnot merely a question of augmenting resources and fuller utilization of the existing resources. 
It not only means overcoming all sorts of administrative and political hurdles in our existing 
economic and political framework. It requires something more. There can be no planning without 
aclearly defined objective and well thought-out strategy. So, above everything else the National 
Library should work for the enunciation of a national library policy and the establishment of a 
permanent Library Council or Commission. This has got to be a political decision. We may 
educate our masters, but the masters have to decide. And they should decide this after a most 
careful, comprehensive and critical survey and analysis of the current and emerging needs of the 
various user groups of the Library. 


it is no use our saying that the National Iibrary should be the prime mover in all library 
matters, it should be the leading library in all fields, it should play a central role in all systematic 
planning of the country's library services, it must guide, help and inspire other libraries. As 
presently circumstanced, the National Library just cannot do what is expected of it. Andhe would 
*Former Professor of History, Himachal Pradesh 
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beabold Director of the National Library who could say, give us the tools and we will finish the 
job. Even after getting additional resources and funds the National Library would find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to perform the role we expect it to perform. Unless we build up a library 
movement in the country, unless we compel the state and central governments to realize the 
supreme importance of national library policy, unless we formulate our goals and methods 
clearly and pursue then determinedly, the National Library would never become what we wish it 
to become. There is a very imperfect realization on the part of our policy-makers of the value of 
librarics. Little surprise, therefore, that their efforts so far have been ad hoc and fragmentary, and 
they have failedas they deserved to fail. 


Ishould like to take this opportunity to make a few modest and practical suggestions 
based upon personal experience. 


As human beings bear all their lives the marks of their birth and childhood, so human 
institutions are profoundly, influenced by their origins and early history. Not so long ago we 
celebrated at Belvedere, in March, 1987, the 150th anniversary of the founding of the Calcutta 
Public Library in 1836. My late, lamented friend. Professor Ashin Das Gupta, then Director of the 
National Library, was kind enough to invite me to the function. 


It seems as if it was yesterday. All those who know anything about the National Library 
know how it grew out of the amalgamation of the Calcutta Public Library and the Imperial 
/Secretariat/' Library. And the spirits of both these ancestors continue to inhibit the working of 
the National Library to this day. We must do away with the inhibitions and constraints imposed 
by the dead past. This has several unpleasant aspects into which I need not enter here. But I 
would make bold to say that either Kolkata must allow the National Library to function smoothly, 
or the National Library must get out of Kolkata. “Local factionalism and unionism have been 
the bane of the National Library for too long.” 


The second suggestion I should like to make 1s this: the National Library must undertakc, 
for nobody else can do it, and the job needs to be done most urgently; the National Library must 
undertake on a priority basis-or to use a favourite cliche, on a war footing, the preparation of a 
union cataloguc. This would involve two things: first, an identification after a comprehensive 
survey of the hundreds and thousands of private and public libraries scattered up and down the 
country, and second, a record of their holdings. Without this primary and basic work there can be 
no national library service in the country. After all, the most essential object of the national library 
service is to cnable the user to communicate rapidly, economically and effectively with the facility 
at which the desired material is located. Let us also not forget that with the passage of each day 
valuable material is being lost, and hundreds and thousands of users are being inconvenienced and 
required to waste their time, money and other scarce resources. 


Talking about the loss of valuable material, | am reminded of something which 1s not only 
very dear to my own heart, but also of great value to scholars, particularly historians, namely the 
desirability of establishing a central and exclusive newspaper library in the country. Whether or 
not we agrec with T.B. Macaulay that the only true history of a country 1s to be found in its 
newspapers, we cannot disagree on the extreme importance of newspapers and periodicals as a 
source of historical evidence, and of preserving them for that reason alone. We were probably 
preserving our newspapers and periodicals better inthe nineteenth century than we have been 
doing since then. Of course their number has increased enormously, especially during the last fifty 
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years, but so have our resources. This task of preserving our periodicals (and | include newspaper 
in them) cannot be done by our National Library as it is constituted today, and it r cannot be left to 
be donc by the state or regional libraries, (there are no such libraries worth the name). We must 
immediately have our own version of Collindale. Let us preserve the original files so long as we 
can; and then get the old files microfilmed. 


We can have a base without a superstructure, but we cannot have a superstructure without a 
b«sc. The base of a national library service is lacking in our country. We have no town, district, or 
state libraries worth the name. Is it not a pity that one has to travel to Europe and America in order 
to do research even in the regional languages of India? Last winter | traveled in Gujarat in search 
of matcrial on some important Gujaratis of the nineteenth and twenticth centuries. To give you one 
cxample, not one library | visited had books by or on Narayan Hemchandra, the traveller and 
author who stayed with Gandhiji while he was a student in England, the man who in the late 
nineteenth century translated the works en the Brahmo Samaj from Bengali into Gujarati. The 
infrastructure is not entirely lacking. With proper stimulus and organization the task should not be 
beyond our means. The money spent on a world Hindi or Tamil or Telugu conference could be 
better utilized for this purpose. Here, as elsewhere, the stimulus has to come from the top. But the 
realization has to come first that without statc, regional and local libraries there can be no national 
library service. 


Every national library is at once a national and an international library. The cost of foreign 
publications is increasing everyday. We must have a sensible policy for the acquisition of foreign 
material. Why should eight libraries in Delhi subscribe to the same Journal, while the rest of the 
country goes without it? The inscription which greets every visitor to the National Library is 
Gandhiji's famous remark about the culture of all lands being blown about his house. Knowledge 
knows no national boundaries. With a more thoughtful expenditure of our resources we can 
manage to get in India all that we need from other countries. Our National Library (or should I use 
the phrase ‘our national libraries'?) must recognize the importance of internationa! material. 


The acquisition In 1948 by the then Librarian, B.S.Kesnvan, with the kind assistance of the 
then Governor of Bengal, C. Rajagopalachari, of the present main building of the Library at 
Belvedere, which was considered at that time to be a remarkable achicvement, has turned out to be 
a mixcd blessing. The old viceregal lodge even with all possible altcrations could not provide good 
and safe stack rooms and reading rooms. This, coupled with the climate of Kolkata, has exacted its 
inevitable toll in the form of the damage done to a lot of material in the Library over the years. 
Hundreds and thousands of books and periodicals of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
have become so brittle that they cannot even be used. The National Library must pay greater 
attention to the preservation and restoration of its invaluable holdings. In the meantime, the 
catalogues must indicate clearly the volumes which are not available to the users for consultation. 
This would save a lot of trouble both to the users and the Library staff. A good many books and 
ncriodicals are now available in the Library only on microfilm, but the facilities for their use are 
woefully inadequate and almost primitive. These must be improved and modernized. 


Finally, | should like to see a large and decent Readers’ Hostel attached to the National 
Library. We had at one time a small Readers’ Hostel attached to the National Library. But even 
that has been demolished. And nothing else—better or worse has taken its place. [ should like to 
see hundreds and thousands of scholars from all parts of the country—and even from abroad, 
especially from the neighbouring countries visiting Kolkata every year and working at the 
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National Library, staying for so long-as they needed—bonafide users of the Library, old and young 
lcarning as niuch from the materials available in the Library as from their contact with each other. 


These are random reflections—very personal and subjective-of an ordinary researcher and 
teacher who has been visiting the National Library for more than forty years, one who loves the 
Library, whose debt of gratitude to the staff of the Library 1s more than he can ever adequately 
express in words, who dreams of Its becoming, some day really and truly the National Library of 
the country, worthy of its name, something that serves the needs of the various categories of 
uscrs—present and emerging—cheaply, effectively and speedily. 


The National Library: Then and Now 
Eva Mehrotra (nee Ganguli)* 


When I read in the papers in early February 1953 about our then Education Minister, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, formally throwing open to the public the National Library in Kolkata 
at its new site in Belvedere, little did I realize that it was going to my favourite resort soon and 
would continue to be so for years to come. I had only recently enrolled myself as a research 
scholar in history at the University of Sagar in Madhya Pradesh, under the guidance of its then 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr R.P. Tripathi, who had himself been a long-term user of the National Library. 
Armed with a letter of introduction from my supervisor, I arrived at Belvedere in the summer of 
1953, and was thrilled to behold the magnificent Library situated ina large and beautiful garden. 
Though a Bengali by birth, I did not know asoul in Kolkata. I was a Prabasi Bengali, with a history 
and culture of four generations" outside Bengal. But being a Bengali itself wasa great help and 
recommendation at the National Library. Such was the magical power of language that very soon 
| was accepted as one of them by the simple and net-so- simple people working at the National 
Library. 


Mr B.S. Kesavan, the dynamic Bengali-speaking South Indian Librarian of the National 
Library, very kindly gave me permission to use the Library. He also arranged for my stay with the 
family of a Bengali member of the Library staff on the campus. Only afew families ofthe senior 
staff of the Library used to stay on the campus then. | remember them very well: Mr B.S. Kesavan, 
Mr Y.M. Mulay, Mr Benoy Sen Gupta, Mr A.B. Sen Gupta, Mr B. Gupta, Mr Nag, and Mr Datar. 
Some members of the lower staff of the Library, the booklifters, the watchmen, the peons, and 
the cleaners also livedin the hutments of the campus. There were then no highrise buildings, on 
the campus or in its neighbourhood; not much traffic either around the place. There used tobe 
a majestic eerie silence all around the main building. It was all so quiet and peaceful — an ideal 
setting for a library and its scholars. The only time when this was disturbed was at Kal-Baisakhi. 
But even nature's fury would not last for long. 


I was given an alcove upstairs inthe main reading room of the Library, where I could get 
as many books as I wanted, and where | could work undisturbed. [ had never before seen such a 
vast collection of books and _ periodicals or so many scholars working at the same place. A feeling 
of wonder, not unmixed with awe and delight gripped me. Even on the subject of my own research 
for a Ph.D. degree, namely, the Bhakti movement in northern India in the17th and 18th centuries, 
there was such a wealth of material available in the Library that | wondered how I could cope with 
it in the short time at my disposal. But | was encouraged by the small company of fellow- 
rescarchers and the example of so many eminent litterateurs and scholars such as Dr R.C. 
Majumdar, Dr Pratul Chandra Gupta, Dr Roma Chaudhuri, Dr Subimal Dutt, and Sujit Bimal 
Mitra, to name only a few whom | saw almost everyday working in theirrespective alcoves in my 
neighbourhood. 


Of the many senior members of the Library staff in those and later years, I remember in 
particular Messrs C.R. Banerji, M.N. Nagaraj, Mrinal Sen Gupta, Ashin Das Gupta, Mazharul 
Islam, K.N. Bhaduri, and D.N. Banerjee. 


There was no Readers' Hostel attached to the Library when I first arrived there in 1953. 
But a small Readers’ Hostel was built later on, and when my husband, Professor S.R. Mehrotra , 
and | used to visit the Library during the 1960s-1980s we always stayed there. Alas, itisno more we 
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often worked at the newspaper section of the Library, at Esplanade. We used to go there by tram. 
Whilc returning from there we did our shopping at the New Market or in Bhowanipore. The 
Library still has the time-gong which it had in those days and whose sound reverberates 
throughout the campus at all hours of the day and night. Though much of the old charm and 
solitude is gone, the campus of the Library still remains an oasis of peace and quiet ina busy 
me tropolitan city. 


Two incidents linger in my memory. The first, how one evening most of the Library staff and 
some of the readers gathered together to update the Library catalogue, and how after the job was 
donc, Mr Kesavan treated us to a sumptuous dinner of Luchi, Alur Dam, Mishti Doi, etc. The 
other incident, a tragic one, happened when Mr Mulay's teen-aged son was drowned in the pond 
very near to his own house, and how it shocked and saddened the entire campus. 


1 took my husband, Professor S.R. Mehrotra, to the National Library in the early 1960s, and 
sincc then we have been going there almost every year a visit to which we look forward every time. 
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Sahitya Akademi's National Bibliography of Indian Literature, 


National Library and Sri B.S. Kesavan 
K.C. Dutt* 


[In 1960, in New Delhi, I had a chance meeting at the National Archives of India with Sri 
B.S. Kesavan, the then Librarian of National Library, where | was working as Assistant Librarian. 
He told me briefly about the National Bibliography of Indian Literature project launched by 
Sahitya Akademi, and that he was the General Editor of the Project, and further that he was in 
scarch of young energetic librarians to man the Unit. He straight away asked me if! could take up 
the challenge. Although I was not that young, and I was yet to marry. At the time I was having a 
regular govt. job and leaving the same and joining a project assignment of unknown future, was a 
difficult poser for me. There was neither monetary gain as such, nor a higher position. It was not 
morc than a post of Technical Assistant in the Editorial Unit with a gain of about fifty rupees in pay. 


As everybody knew, Sri Kesavan had a charistmatic personality, capable of persuading 
people. But it was perhaps the lure of doing something new that urged me; therefore when the post 
was advertised I applied despite many reservations. I received an interview letter, rather soon. 
Kesavan was a great showman also. He arranged a full-fledged interview in his impressive room in 
the National Library with a full battery of experts. It was for the first time that 1 was entering the 
portals of the National Library. With a few other candidates I taced the battery rather boldly, 
although | knew very well that it was Sri Kesavan's opinion that mattered. Overcoming initial 
hesitancy | threw up a reasonably good Govt. job and left for Kolkata and joined the Sahitya 
Akademi's project in 1961, in the National Library premises, where the Bibliography unit was 
housed. 


Now let me go back to a bit of history. Sahitya Akademi, the National Academy of Letters 
of India was established in 1954. In tts very first meeting of eminent scholars in 1955, chaired by 
Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, the then Vice-president of the Akademi, the Akademi took upon itself, as 
one of its major programmes, a National Bibliography of Indian Literature, to inctude all outputs 
of literary merit for the period 1901-1953, as also books of abiding value which covered the 
purview of humanities. Accordingly the Akademi selected with greatest care individuals of 
acknowledged authority, and scholarship whose cooperation had made the achievement possible. 
Sri B.S. Kesavan the then Librarian of National Library, was appointed as the General Editor. He 
set his hand in preparing Directions for Compilers. In this Sri Kesavan was assisted by his 
collcagues at the National Library, of whom special mention should be made of Sri Benoyendra 
Sengupta, Sri Chittaranjan Banerjee, Dr. A.K. Ohdedar and Sri M.N. Nagraj for their active 
collaboration. 


By virtue of Sri Kesavan being the Genera! Editor, a production unit for the National 
Bibliography was established inside the National Library premises, in a spacious rooftop room in 
the main building. With Sn V.Y. Kulkarni's appointment as the Production Officer and two 
technical Assistants myself and Sri T.P.M. Pillai joining the unit, the project got going. This unit for 
sometime became a regional centre of the Sahitya Akademi. Sri D.N. Mitra, was looking after the 
publication programme and the Akademi did publish some of the most important publications 
from this room at the National Library. In 1964-65 the Akademi acquired separate accommodation 
for its regional office. 


*lormer Librarian, Sahitya Akadcomy, New Delhi 
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However the Bibliography unit remained in the National Library premises till 1971 with its 
two cditorial hands, in a small room in an adjacent old Bunglow with a portico, near the present 
cantecn. This building housed the office of the National Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. Even 
today I feel privileged that I was once sitting in an adjacent room of a great scholar and world 
famous linguist, often coming in close contact with him. Of course at a later date Suniti Babu 
became the President of the Sahitya Akademi, when | was holding the post of Librarian of Sahitya 
Akademi in New Delhi. 


It will be proper to recall the role of National Library in the formulation and execution of 
this pioneering project of Sahitya Akademi. It is by virtue of the appointment of Sri B.S. Kesavan 
as the General Editor for the National Bibliography of Indian Literature project and by his 
farsightedness in locating Bibliography project unit inside the National Library premises, that he 
could give shape to this project in close collaboration with the professional cadre of the National 
Library and Central Reference Library. The active participation and cooperation of the National 
Library and CRL Staff was crucial at the initial stage of planning and also to surmount manifold 
obstacles and problems faced by the editorial staff, while editing and finalising press copies of 
cach language. 


The Bibliographies, were compiled by eminent scholars in their respective languages. Yet 
in the casc of a number of languages direct help of National Library staff was necessary to restore a 
large number of entries with incomplete information. To name a few, I recall how at the orders and 
insistenee of Sri Kesavan, writer of this article and Sri Krisnamacharya, a profound Hindi scholar 
and the then Assistant Librarian incharge of Hindi section, rushed out all the way to Varanasi and 
Allahabad to restore large number of Hindi entries. We spent about 20 days dusting the racks of 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha and Hindi Sahitya Sammelan libraries. Sri A. Prabhakar Rao of Telugu 
section was sent all the way to Andhra Pradesh to restore incomplete Telugu entries. Sri S.M. 
Hasan incharge of Urdu section, who later for a short period held the post of Librarian of National 
Library helped extensively in finalising the Urdu entries. There are numerous other names that 
could be listed, without whose active help this project could not have been a success. It must be 
recorded that Sri Kesavan graciously put all the resources of National Library and Central 
Reference Library at the disposal of Bibliography Unit of Sahitya Akademi for this pioneering 
project. 


My stay at the National Library between 1961-1971 had been most rewarding and 
memorable, professionally and otherwise also. I got married in 1962 and my first child was born in 
1963. In early sixties Sri Kesavan was at the peak of his career’s best, and the National Library was 
also casting itself into a national stature as a vibrant institution. Sri Kesavan was almost a cult 
figure in the library profession. The old imposing building of colonial era, that was once the 
residence of Viceroys of India, with beautiful well maintained lawns on both back and front, with 
. intermittent big Banyan and tropical trees, well laid out flower beds, ponds full of water lilies and 
greenery all around, the National Library had an ideal environment. We in the Sahitya Akademi's 
small office became part and parcel of National Library family. During the period I had 
participated in many functions of National Library staff, and we had picnics and parties. I vividly 
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remember the farewell given to Sri V.Y. Kulkarni, Sahitya Akademi's production officer, when all 
the senior staff members of National Library and Central Reference Library joined us in giving 
him a hearty farewell. Sri Kesavan left Calcutta in 1963, by that time only the first volume of the 
NBIL was published. Even after Sri Kesavan left Calcutta, we retained and maintained our 
relationship with the Library staff and whosoever came as his successor. Actually after Sri 
Kesavan left in 1963, the entire burden of remaining three volumes of the Bibliography was 
shouldered by the two lowly paid technical hands of the Bibliography unit. 


After Sri Kesavan left Calcutta for his new assignment at New Delhi, the void created by 
his absence was quite perceptible. By the time Sri Muley, who succeeded Kesavan, left after a 
short stint, the general administration of the Library, the upkeep of the Library premises, those 
beautiful lawns, ponds and gardens, all became a casuality. The atmosphere at the National 
Library was getting vitiated and in doldrums. Union activities took their toll. One could hear 
slogans and dharnas down the stairs. Even the professional staff members instead of working for 
the Library, were busy politicking and gheraoing the library officials. There were a few lurid 
happenings, which nobody could imagine under the portals of that august institution. For quite 
some timc there was no permanent Librarian. Hands changed one after another. Staff members 
were facing a turbulent period. Personal relations of the staff members had a serious setback. | 
could see my El Dorado crumbling before my own eyes. Fortunately for me by 1971 my work in 
the NBIL project was completed, all the three volumes already out and the 4" volume in the press at 
its final stage, an hour of professional triumph for me, yet I escaped to Delhi silently with a heavy 
heart. | joined the Sahitya Akademi Library and had the opportunity of retiring its Librarian, in 
1990. 


During my tenure in the National Library complex, | came to know a large number of 
library professionals, some of whom became my lifetime acquaintances and friends. | had the 
good fortune of knowing Sri Chittaranjan Banerjee, the then Deputy Librarian who later retired as 
Librarian of Central Reference Library. An erudite scholar, his knowledge and sagacity always 
inspired me. He is now in his eighties I am still keeping in touch with him. He had in 1969-70 
reviewed the working of the Sahitya Akademi Library and recommended certain developmental 
plans, which facilitated, the post of Technical Assistant regularised in the Sahitya Akademi. Sri 
Krishnapharya, the then Assistant Librarian of Hindi section, with a number of research works to 
his credit, became my life-long guide and friend. He was the founder-member of the Bharatiya 
Bhasha Parishad in Calcutta. Unfortunately he had an early death. Dr. A.K. Ohdedar the then 
Assistant Librarian, later joined the Department of Library Science, Jadavpur University was 
known to me from Banaras Hindu University, he is also no more. | am stil! in contact with Sri. 
M.N. Nagraj, Sri K.M. Govi. Sri Avakash Jena, Sri Dinesh Acharya, Sri K. Kochukoshy, Sri 
Avinashi Lal, all living now in different parts of the country, to name but a few or else the list will 
be too long to manage. I also remember Smt. Kalyani Moitra, Smt. Datar and Smt. Meera 
Chatterjee who worked with the Ashutosh Collection. Even today, after over 30 years of my 
leaving the portals of National Library, | carry sweet memories in my heart of my days in the 
National Library. 
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For Sri Kesavan, | have so much to say, yet I find it difficult to write. He had an all 
pervading charismatic personality. (Although he had his own weaknesses and wims, yet because 
of his attractive personality and his very humane demeanour he was very popular with his staff. He 
had a great liking and regard for ladies). He was quite popular with Calcutta intelligentsia, writers 
and scholars. His dashing nature was an asset, which made him push through things his way to do. 
In Delhi he maintained a close proximity with the Sahitya Akademi and its Library, where I was 
working as Librarian and even later with my successor Smt. M. Vijayalakshmi, the present 
Librarian. He used Sahitya Akademi Library regularly and quite often commanding orders for this 
or that information or books when he was busy writing his book on history of printing in India. I 
had the privilege of meeting him quite often at his residence also. He was constantly alert and 
active till his last days. National Library remained his heart beat till hts passing away in 2001. 


In 1983 Kesavan agreed to review the working of the Sahitya Akademi Library. It is this 
report which is the foundation of the present eminent position of the Sahitya Akademi Library. 


I thank the day Sri Kesavan persuaded and inspired me to join that originally a nondescript 
projcct, which turned out to be a great pioneering adventure in the field of bibliographic control in 
India, and where I found my niche. After a gap of about three decades I am once again engaged in 
planning a Second Series of the National Bibliography of Indian Literature covering the period 
1954 to 2000 for the Sahitya Akademi. 


On this occasion of the Centenary Celebration of the National Library, Calcutta, I am 
concluding this article as my personal tribute to Sri B.S. Kesavan, the Founder-Librarian of India's 
National Library and a visionary. For the professional colleagues and friends from National 
Library and Central Reference Library whom I met during my National Library days, some of 
whose names are now fading out, | am sure they will remain in my living consciousness unto my 
last. 
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PART - II 


MY DAYS AT THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, KOLKATA 
D.R.Kalia* 


ITS GENESIS 


The National Library of India has had a chequered history. From a humble beginning it has 
developed into a mighty institution at its own pace. The genesis of the National Library lies in the 
Calcutta Public library, established in 1836. A public meeting was held in Calcutta in August 1835 
at the initiative of Mr J.H. Stoqueler, the then Editor of the "Englishman". It was decided to 
constitute a committee consisting of 24 members to establish the Library. It is interesting to note 
that of the 22 members of the Committee were Englishmen with only two Indians. That was the 
origin of the Calcutta Public Library. 


The nucleus of the collection of the Library was formed by donations from private 
individuals and by transfer of 5,000 books from the Library of the College of Fort William at the 
instance of the then Governor-General of India Mr Charles Metcalfe. The Fort William College 
Library collection constitutes the most prized part of the holdings of the National Library, even 
today. The Library was thrown open to public on March 21, 1936 on the ground floor of the 
residence of Dr F.P. Strong, Civil Surgeon. The Library moved temporarily to Fort William in 
1844. After its short sojourn over there the Library was moved to the first floor of the Metcalfe Hall 
on the Strand Road. 


It was Lord Curzon who first conceived the idea of opening a library for use of the public at 
large. The Imperial Library was formed in 1891 by amalgamating collections of several Secretariat 
libraries and the Calcutta Public Library. The Imperial Library (Indentures Validation) Act was 
passed in 1902 and the reconstituted Imperial Library was finally opened to the public at the 
Metcalfe Hall on January 30, 1903 by Lord Curzon. The primary intention of Lord Curzon was to 
make the Imperial Library a repository of every book published about India whether in India or 
abroad in any language. The Government of India wholly funded the Library. The entire collection 
of the Imperial Library could not be accommodated at the Metcalfe Hall, hence in 1923 a portion of 
the Foreign and Military Secretariat building at 5, Esplanade East was assigned to the Library 
wherein part of the collection was shifted. 


The Imperial Library (change of name) Act of the Parliament was passed in 1948. Soon 
thereafter the Library was moved into the beautiful Viceregal Lodge at Belvedere. As the Library 
developed, the Main building at Belvedere was found too small for the growing National Library. 
A multistory Annexe with an attached auditorium was built and completed in 1966. 


My illustrious predecessors starting from the Imperial Library were (1) John Macfarlane 
from the British Museum was the first Librarian from 1901 to 1906. (2) Harinath De from 1907 to 
1911. (3) John Alexander Chapman from 1911 to 1930. (4) K.M. Asadullah from 1930 to 1947. (5) 
Shri BS Kesavan from 1948 to 1963. (6) Mr Y.M. Mulay from J963 to November 30, 1967 when | 
took over from him (1967-70). In 1973 the designation of Head of ue National library was 
changed from Librarian to Director. . 


The article 1s divided in two Parts. Part I describes the changes made by relocating various 


* Former Director, Delhi Public Library, Librarian, National Library of India and Director, Central Sccrctariat Library, New Dethi 
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divisions and sections and restructuring the internal organization of the library to improve its 
working. Physical relocation of the divisions and sections may sound a routine affair, but it is not 
so. They had a significant bearing on the performance of the library. The positive results of the 
reorganization should not therefore be minimized. 


In Part Il, the performance of India's National Library has been adjudged in global context. 


PARTI 


| arrived in Calcutta from Delhi by train on the morning of November 30, 1967 to take 
charge of the National Library. By then I had worked for 24 years in different libraries. It included 
17 years at Delhi Public Library, a Unesco-Govt of India joint project. It had a staff of four hundred, 
the largest in the country after the National Library. I had also worked as Unesco Expert in 
Libraries in the Middle East for about five years. In addition I had studied working of libraries in as 
many as 39 countries of the world. I have been asked to record the "memorable events during my 
stay at the National Library” which may later form part of the annals of the National Library. 


POLITICAL MILIEU 


The day I reached Calcutta there was Bund (strike). The roads were deserted but for the 
processionists. | enquired from some of them what was the strike about. They instead of replying to 
my query they shouted back "Julam cholbe na, bhai cholbe na- Jani na bhai janina". (We shall not 
tolerate oppression-we do not know the reason for going on strike). 1 found during my three-year 
stay in Calcutta such processions were almost a daily routine. Whenever the Central command of 
the then ruling party asked its constituent units, including the National Library Employees 
Association, to go on strike, they would meekly do so whether there was any grievance against the 
Library or not. 


In the end of September 2003 the Calcutta High Court clamped prohibition on processions 
on weexdays, from 8 a. m to 8 p.m. but people are objecting to it. They argue that taking out 
procession anytime and obstructing traffic is their fundamental right. People who take out 
processions at will and shout about seem to suffer from sense of persecution. They tend to be 


paranoid. Taking out processions all the times is a past time and a paid holiday. Sometimes it brings 
extra income. 


RELOCATION OF COLLECTIONS 


My first task was to find out whether various collections of the Library were rationally 
located and whether they could be relocated in a better way within the premises of the Library. A 
few days before my taking over the Library, it was reported in the press that a large number of rare 
and valuable books had beng from the National Library. There was also a Parliament 
question on the subject. After fny first round of the premises, I discovered that some collections 
were wrongly located in outhouse building which meant unnecessary shifting of books from one 
place to the other, resulting in waste of time and labour and chances of loosing rare books in transit. 
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THE BINDERY 


The bindery of the Library was located in an outhouse far off from the main building. Most 
of the books Bound in library's bindery were rare and out of print. Sufficient accommodation was 
available in the main building for locating the bindery. I shifted the Bindery to the main buildug. It 
obviated the need for shifting books between the two buildings. The staff engaged in shifting books 
was utilized for other jobs and the chances af pilferage of rare books in transit were eliminatet!” 
Relocating the bindery in the main building was acclaimed by all as an effective way of preventing 
pilferage of rare books. In addition, it was soon discovered that output per man-hour in the bindery 
increased considerably by shifting it into the main building. 


CENTRAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


There was another institution called the Central Reference Library (CRL) also located on 
the premises of the National Library. Its primary job was to compile, publish and market the Indian 
National Bibliography (INB). CRL was also under my charge, but its staff constituted a separate 
cadre. CRL was located away from the main building of the National Library. Books under the 
Delivery of Books Act were first received in the National library and then shifted to CRL for the 
compilation of INB and brought back after those were no longer required over there. Thousands of 
books had to be moved between the two buildings and there was the risk of loosing some of them 
while in transit. 


Interestingly, the National Library and CRL followed different editions of Dewey Decimal 
Classification and INB entries also carried Colon Classification numbers. Both the libraries had 
parallel Language Divisions, performing almost the same jobs. In order to avoid unnecessary 
shifting of books between the two buildings and for better coordination between the language staff 
of the two institutions, | placed the language staff of CRL along with the language staff of the 
National Library in the main building. 


It was soon discovered that the output per man-hour improved and as a result of sending 
timely reminders to the defaulting publishers under the Delivery of Books Act. Receipts under the 
Act increased during my tenure as borne out by the annual reports of the National Library for the 
ycar 1978 and 1979. 


As aresult of this effort, service to users of language collections also improved. In case a 
staff member of one library was on leave, the staff of the other library could attend to the readers. | 
wanted to merge the two libraries into one, but that would have meant opening up the Pandora's 
box as the staff of the two institutions had separate cadres. The merger of the two institutions would 
have meant creation of a common cadre and that would have affected the seniority of some of the 
employees. 


The National Library had two rival staff associations while CRL had one. All the three 
Associations were opposed to the merger of the two institutions for reasons of their own. 


Government institutions in India all the time succumb pressure from the staff associations, 
which rule the roost and decisions are taken nut in public interest, but in the interests of the 
employees. Trade Unionism is one of the banes of democracy in countries where only rights are 
constitutionally guaranteed and duties are ignored. India is rightly described as a 'soft state’ which 
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means it is incapable of enforcing its laws. Knowing fully the Indian situation in this regard, | 
decided not to ittvolve myself in the controversy over merger of the two institutions and abandoned 
the idea, though it was in public interest to do so. On my transfer to the Central Secretariat Library, 
New Delhi, late BS Kesavan succeeded me in September 1967 and the first thing that he did was to 
send back the CRL language staff to CRL building to placate the three Associations. He could not 
stand the pressure from the Associations and the Government of India also relented. We were back 
to square one. As a result, the gains made were lost. 


REC HRISTIONING OF THE DIVISIONS AND SECTIONS 


The Governments of the United Kingdom and of the United States invited me in 1965-66 to 
visit their countries for four months each to study the working of their libraries, particularly the 
British Museum Library and the Library of Congress. During this period I studied the working of 
the Library of Congress in greater detail, which I could not do so thoroughly during my training in 
the US in 1950 when I was sent by Unesco under its Fellowship programme for a period of six 
months. I wanted to restructure the internal organization of the National Library on the lines of the 
Library of Congress, keeping in view local conditions. I decided to re-designate and rearrange the 
Divisions and Sections on functional basis as I had found in the Library of Congress. 


The work of the Library was divided into three Services, namely, (I) Administrative 
Services, (2) Technical Services and (3) the Reader Services, The Administrative Services were 
placed under the charge of the Administrative Officer and the other two Divisions under the two 
Deputy Librarians. 


The Administrative Services included the Personnel, Accounts and Maintenance Services, 
The Technical Services looked after all the technical work, such as selection, acquisition and 
processing of reading material purchased or received under the Delivery of Books Act, and by way 
of Gift and Exchange, besides Printed Catalogue Section, Reprography and Preservation, Stock 
Verification and Computerization, The Reader Services included, servicing of reading material 
held in general and special collections such as Asutosh Collection, Maps and Prints, Indian Official 
Documents, Foreign Official Documents, Rare Books, European Collections, Afro- Asian 
Collections, Indian Languages Collections (comprising 15 languages), Science and Technology 
Collection, (this was established by me) Rare Books, Circulation and Bibliography. 


THE RATIONALE OF REORGANIZATION 


The major input was of books in the English language, both Indian and foreign. I divided 
the work into various Divisions, namely Book Selection Division, Book Order Division, English 
Serials Division. In addition, a separate Division for Processing of English Books was created. 
Each Division was placed under the charge of an Assistant Librarian. 


INDIAN OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 


The Indian Official Documents in the National Library were described as "Government 
Publications" without any justification whatsoever. The collection included publications of 
Government sponsored institutions like Publications Division of the Ministry of 1&B, the National 
Book Trust, and NCERT, etc. In fact an official publication means a publication pertaining to the 
policy and programmes of the Government. It should have something to do with public 
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administration. If the Government publishes a book on the snakes of India or a textbook of Physics, 
they do not constitute government publications. After reviewing the entire collection the so-called 
Government Publications, which did not satisfy the definition of official documents were removed 
and treated as general publications. The collection was named as Indian Official Documents, 
similarly the Foreign Government publications were named as Foreign Official Documents. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES DIVISIONS 


Publications in these languages were lving scattered around the Library. They were all 
assembled and put together into separate collections. To begin with only two Divisions namely, the 
Afro- Asian Languages Division and European Languages Division were created by me but later 
as [ had planned were divided into Slavonic Languages Division, Germanic Languages Division, 
Romance Languages Division, East Asian Languages Division, and West Asian and African 
Languages Division. | had explained in details the creation of these Divisions to Mr Harish 
Chandra Gupta the then Assistant Librarian, specialist in Russian. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY DIVISION 


It was rather odd that the National Library of India had no separate collection of Science 
and Technology. | created one, constituting a separate Division and acquired a large number of 
publications with the help of subject specialists. 


RARE BOOKS DIVISION 


An air-conditioned room had been constructed, but rare books from different collections 
had to be sorted out and transferred to the Rare Books Division. The work was completed within a 
month or so. 


REPROGRAPHY DIVISION 


The Library did not have proper arrangement to offer reprographic services on a large 
scale. There was no fully qualified staff for the purpose. I took a Gazetted Officer on deputation 
from the National Archives, New Delhi and bought a number of xeroxing machines. The number 
of pages xeroxed went up several hundred times, as there was a large pent-up demand for 
reprographic services. 

~ 
CONSERVATION LABORATORY 


There was a small Conservation Laboratory, which needed further development. With all 
necessary equipment large preservation laboratory was developed. 


COMPUTERIZATION 


Computerization of library operations had started around the world in 1967 and IBM had 
opened an office in Calcutta. Having studied the computerization programme, especially of the 
Library of Congress, | was very keen to computerize all operations of the Library. To start with | 
wanted to computerize the INB which was several years behind schedule. A prototype 
computerized issue of INB was produced for the approval of the Government, but unfortunately all 
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three staff Associations opposed it so vehemently and held several demonstrations against the 
proposal that the Ministry of Education succumbed to the pressure and decided to abandon the 
project. The Associations had apprehended that the staff would be retrenched once the library 
operations were computerized. I tried to assure them that there would be no retrenchment, rather 
additional posts would be created for the Computer Division. But the Associations were not 
convinced and an opportunity to computerize was lost for a long time. Again employees triumphed 
to the detriment of the library and its users. 


But I did succeed in one respect in so far the printing of the INB was concerned. The INB 
used to be published at the Government Press at Nasik, (Maharashtra), which used to take too long, 
and when I joined it was about five years behind the schedule. J took up this matter with the Chief 
Controller of Printing and Stationary, Government of India, and after a great deal of struggle 
succeeded in getting the permission to get the INB printed at private presses after inviting tenders. 
That helped in clearing the backlog to a large extent. After my departure, the permission for private 
printing was withdrawn for no ostensible reason. 


| am happy to say that the changes effected by me within six months of my taking over the 
Library have continued till today, barring the placement of language staff of the National Library 
and the Central Reference Library together. 


It is a pity however that even after 32 years of my departure from the National Library my 
successor is yet to be found. The gentleman selected in 1998 resigned within six months. People 
say that Kalia is irreplaceable. 


PART II 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


1. A national library should act as a repository of intellectual products of the nation, 
recorded in manuscripts, books, journals and other sources of information found in 
electronic and other forms of media, such as CD-ROMs, audiotapes and videotapes. In 
addition it acquires books about its own country published abroad in any language. The 
national libraries are also becoming digital libraries. They are rendering the texts in 
digital form of the rare books on the point of extinction, which can be accessed on 
internet. Further, a national Library is a recipient under the local Copyright Act or a 
similarlaw, Delivery of Books Act of 1954 in the case of India. 


2. Local publications are supplemented with subject material published else-where in 
other languages of the world for comparative study. 


3. Outreach users all over the country through various devices, such as publication of 
national bibliography, which can be used for selection of reading material as well as a 
reference book. It compiles subject bibliographies in anticipation or on expressed 
demand. It generates a database of the holdings of all the important libraries in the 
country, including its own to promote sharing of resources. 


4. To assemble at one place backfiles of periodicals and provide xerox copies of articles 
on demand against payment as being done by the British Library at Boston-Spa in 
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England. it is a unique institution in the world, extending its services around the globe. 


5. To supply catalogue cards and machine-readable entries to libraries across the world on 
payment. The British Library's BLAISE Service, called the British Library Automated 
Information Service offers a cataloguing facility to any library around the world 
wishing to participate. The British Library and the Library of Congress jomtly operate 
MARC (Machine Readable Cataloguing) which provides on-line access to the 
catalogues of the current acquisitions of the British Library and the Library of Congress. 


6. It provides lectures and concerts as part of the extension activities. 


7. Itserves as a national centre to serve the blind, by making available books in Braille, and 
talking books.In some countries this service is provided by other institutions. 


8. Itisonly areference library and does not lend books like a public library. Its collection is 
used for borrowing only as a last resort, that too in microform. The originals do not leave 
the premises of the library. 


9. It acts as a Research and Development Centre (R&DC) to study problems faced 
by all categories of libraries and provide Consultancy Services. 


For the purposes of comparison, data on the resources and services of the world's two 
largest and the best libraries, namely the Library of Congress and the British Library are given. 


| made the Library of Congress as my model and not the British Library as it did not exist 
when I took over the National Library of India. As stated earlier I had been invited by the US 
Government to visit the United States and study the latest developments in the field of Library and 
Information Science, particularly in the working of the Library of Congress. I spent two months 
studying the organization of the Library of Congress and its future plans of development. At that 
time | could not foresee that one-day I should be heading the National Library of India, But | 
returned to India, convinced that a good number of services of the Library of Congress could be 
replicated by the National Library of India at much less the cost then incurred by the Library of 
Congress. 


I have listed in detail the services being offered by the world's largest national libraries 
so that the future planners of the National Library of India are able to pick and chose development 
programmes of these libraries for adoption in India. 


The first reaction of the Indian reader to this comparative data will be that the United 
States is a rich country and can afford to spend so much on their national libraries. This is a lame 
excuse. Let us compare the per capita income of India and the United States on the basis of 
Purchasing Power Parity (PPP). 


According to the World Development Report for the year 2000-2001, the per capita GNP of 
the Unites States on the basis of Purchasing Power Parity (PPP), which means what a US § can buy 
in its own country and in India in one dollar. The GNP per capita of the United States was $2 6, 600 
and that of India during the same period was only $2,149. It means that an average American was 
richer than an Indian 13 times while the American Government spends 500 times more on ita 
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National Library than what the Indian Government spends on its National Library. It is evident that 
India can afford to spend much more on its National Library. So it is not the richness of the United 
States which explains the wide disparity in expenditure, but it is willingness of the US Government 
to spend more on its library services in appreciation of its value in the promotion of education and 
research. 


Skeptics arguc that the National Library is no more than a public library for the people of 
Kolkata, by lending books for home reading which is contrary to the philosophy of a national 
library as stated above. The National Library of India offers no services to the rest of the citizens of 
the country, except to prepare a few subject bibliographies for them and maintains a small 
guesthouse for scholars visiting from outside of Kolkata. The library is yet to assume the 
characteristics of a national library when compared with the Library of Congress and the British 
Library. The two Appendices can serve as a guide for initiating new services at the national level. 


Emptine times a proposal has been mooted to stop issuing books for home reading to the 
people of Kolkata, but the local people being so vocal and agitational, the GOI is afraid of making 
this essential reform, because of the fear of political fallout. 


Further, It is obviously in public interest to merge the Central Reference Library with the 
National Library as | had demonstrated by doing so that the output per man-hour improved when 
the staff of both the institutions sat together in each language Division. But the GOT does have the 
courage to do so, being afraid of the agitation by the staff. Both the Staff Associations are opposed 
to the merger, lest their seniority per se may affect them adversarly.against the merger. Mr B. S 
Kesavan, who succeeded me for a year, sent the language Division Staff back to the CRL under 
pressure from the Associations. He could not resist them. No one can. 


COMPUTERIZATION PROGRAMME 


It was eighteen years after my departure from the National Library that programme of 
computerization was assumed in 1988 under the 7" Five-Year Plan (1985-90). It may be pointed 
out that most of the work of computerization has been accomplished through private firms on 
payment and the contribution of the library staff has been very little. 


Under the circumstances prevailing in the library it is the night policy to get the work done 
through private firms. Under the Plan, a Computer Centre has been established. It is located at the 
first floor of Prashasan Bhavan, which was constructed in 1988. The Computer Centre has 
undertaken the following programmes. 

|. Campus Computing and Networking Environment. 

2. Computerization of Traditional Library Operations. 

3 Conservation of cultural heritage by using image technology NL Website, 

4. Training programme. 

5 Reader services including Internet. 

6. Computerization of financial accounting. 
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1. CAMPUS COMPUTINGAND NETWORKING ENVIRONMENT 


At present the Library occupies three buildings, namely the Main Building, Annexe and 
Prashasan Bhavan. Another building named as Bhasa Bhavan on the campus is nearing 
completion. With such a scattering, Local Area Network (LAN) becomes necessary. Networking 
is envisaged at three levels i.e. local, national and international. 


The Director has formed an Expert Committee to advise on LAN, named as NILLAN. The 
Library has implemented Client/Server environment for NILLAN, which is being monitored 
through the Network Management System (NMS). A 6 core Fiber Optic Cable having 144 nodes in 
different divisions and sections in the three buildings has interconnected all the three buildings. 


COMPUTING OF TRADITIONAL LIBRARY OPERATIONS 


| This programme was started in 1989. On the advice of the Expert Committee, Virtua- 
Library Management System was installed during 2001-2002. Its modules are: 


i. Acquisition and fund management. 

i. Cataloguing. 

i. Serial control. 

iv. Circulation. 

v. Infostation. 

vi. Chameleon! portal 1.e. web searching module. 
vit. OPAC (Online Public Access Catalogue) 


On the directive of the Department of Culture the Library has adopted the UNIMARC 
(Universal Machine Readable Cataloguing). To put data in different scripts both Indic and foreign 
languages, including English, the Library has adopted Unicode standard. It enables the users to 
enter data in any language without any corruption for which the Library has acquired Windows 
XP; The operation system has been installed 1n all nodes located at Indian and foreign languages 
divisions. It has been decided to divide the work of cataloguing into two segments, namely 
processing of current collection and retroconversion, (briefly called Retrocon) of the existing 
collection. 


CURRENT PROCESSING 


The annual intake of new reading material varies from 30,000 to 40,000. It has been 
decided to have 2003 as the cut off year for current computerized cataloguing and prior to 2003 
will be covered by Retrocon project. The 25,000 records stored in HP 3000 are being ported to Sun 
Server by M/S VTLS, a private firm. Once the work is completed the readers will be able to access 
them from all the reading rooms. It is proposed to convert 2 million records under Retrocon Project 
by author, title, key,word, subject, call number etc. 


RETROSPECTIVE CONVERSION 


Under the Retrocon Project the existing manual catalogue cards and also printed book 
form catalogue records will be converted into machine-readable format through a private firm. 
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The work on it has already started and ultimately, two million records shall be converted. These 
machine-readable records could be retrieved by author, title, key word, subject, call number etc. 
Apart from the use of Virtua, the Library uses Microsoft Office 2000 (Professional) for word 
processing and other related works. 


DOWN MEMORARY LANE—COMPUTERISED DOCUMENT ARCHIVAL ON 
COMPACT DISC (CD) 


This work of digitizing started in 1999 through a private firm. It implied scanning and 
archiving old, rare and brittle documents of 17", 18" and 19" centuries of library's holdings on CDs. 
A Committee of specialists was constituted to select the material for the purpose. This project is 
named as "Down Memory Lane". By October 2001, 10,000 documents having 25 lakh pages (pre- 
1920 documents) were digitized. 


CREATION OF WEBSITE FOR THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


A Website (www.nlindia.org) has been designed containing all the time upto date 
information on the resources and services of the Library. 


TRAINING OF THE LIBRARY STAFF 


The Director of the Library has constituted a Committee to advise on training of the 
Library staff. Already 110 professionals have been trained for handling UNIMARC format and 
Virtua software whereas 146 professionals and administrative staff have been trained to operate 
Windows 98 and MS-Office, MS Word, Excel and Access. In addition user education as how to 
access databases and retrieve information is also imparted on regular basis. 


READER SERVICES INCLUDING INTERNET 


Apart from the reader services provided from the reading rooms, Computer Centre 
provides electronic information from CDs, bibliographic database, internet etc. to the users of the 
Library. At present the centre receives only 10/12 e-rnails from various organizations and scholars 
and the same number of e-mils re sent out daily. 


COMPUTERIZED FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 


A database has been developed on MS Access. The Accounts Section for any 
customization is examining the database. 


MISCELLANEOUSACTIVITIES 

The Computer Centre designs and prepares CDs by using Microsoft Power Point software 
as and when required by the Library. Two such CDs have been prepared. One on the activities of 
the Library and another on the occasion of birth centenary exhibition of Professor Nirmal Kumar 
Bore based on the publications from the National Library. 


It is claimed that as a result of computerization, library operations have become more 
officiont and offective. The ayatem used is stable, online and interactive. It can be accessed 
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remotely from any part of the world. 


Though beginning has been made, but the National Library of India is far behind the 
Library of Congress and the British Library in the variety of services offered and incidence of their 
use. . 

A comparative statement is given below showing resources and services of the Library of 


Congress, the British Library and India's National Library, suggesting what remains to be done at 
the National Library. 
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SUGGESTIONS 
|. The National Library may take up the following programmes 


2 Union Catalogue of holdings of all important libraries in the countries, made accessible on 
internet around the world. 


3. Helping publishers in printing Cataloguing in Publication (CIP) on the lines of the 
Library of Congress. 


4. To develop a national Web site of Indian historical writings available in all forms on the 
lines of the Us Memory Web site. 


5. Develop Web sites on Indian Philosophy, Religion, Yoga, Indian Entertainment Industry 
(music., dance, films, serials etc.) which are in a great demand abroad. 


6. A Web site of Select list of publications in English published abroad every week, 
the National Library should tie up with the British-American Book Selection List. 
It should be divided into two parts-one of textbooks and the other for general 
reading. At present there 1s no Book Selection Tool available for the selection of 
publications in English published abroad. 


7. The Central Reference Library and the National Library be merged and the objection of the 
employees should be ruled out. The public interests should be primary consideration in 
taking such decisions. Let the Government of India prove that it can withstand pressure 
from the employees and act in public interest. 


8. The National Library should publish the Indian National Bibliography (INB) and the 
Government should purchase one copy of each publication, if it is keen tu keep the INB 
uptodate. The publishers shall not deposit all their publications unless theyare heavily 
penalized. It is doubtful if they will deposit all their publications if nopostages charged. 
Either the Government should be firm with the publishers or buy the books for the INB. The 
Government of India has been dragging its feet for the last 50 years or so whether to penalize 
the publishers or not. Let it take a firmdecision in the matter without further delay. 

9. India's National Library is nothing but a city public library. A National Library 
no where in the world acts as a lending library. Since Kolkata does not have a City 
Public Library System, nor would it ever have one, so long as the National Library 
acts as such. There will be hue and cry, once the National Library stopped lending 
books for home reading, but the Government of India should face it boldly. It is 
doubtful if the Government of India has the guts to do so. 
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National Library - Some Reminiscences 
R. Satyanarayana* 
1. Introduction. 


The National Library, Calcutta (Kolkata) is one of the important institutions of this 
country. It has played a vital role in the country's intellectual, educational and cultural life, 
as Imperial Library before independence and as the National Library thereafter. The 
scholars and intellectuals of Calcutta (Kolkata) have always utilized the rich treasures of 
its collection in the pursuit of their intellectual activities. The library posses rich and 
valuable collection concerning almost every conceivable aspect of knowledge depicting 
the past as well as the present. 


The library has completed one hundred years of its useful existence and fifty years of 
eventful activity in its present abode, The Belvedere Palace. It is gratifying to note that the 
institution is celebrating this important event during the month of October 2003. It is a great 
privilege to be associated with such a great event to any body, and to the author, the most cherished 
moment of his life, as he was associated with this great organization during the most important 
ycars (1953-1964) of its development. 


2. Belvedere and the National Library 


Belvedere has a long history tracing back to 1700. It is a beautiful place and presents a 
poctic panorama. To put it in the words of lieutenant Governor of Bengal, "Belvedere House, in 
the middie of the park, studded with groups of trees, its terrace overlooking a rich expanse of 
overduc, its ponds covered with lotus and water lilies, its gardens encircled with various trees?" 
presents a brilliant and regal appearance! It is needless to say that a lot of changes have taken place 
in the Belvedere home under successive regimes. It has been the official residence of Governors 
and Viceroys in the past. However, it is of particular interest for us to note that this stately mansion . 
built for luxurious living had some connection with books as well as at least during the later part of 
the 19 century by way of holding inaugural meeting of The Society for Diffusion of useful 
literature in India, under the chairmanship of Sir Stewart Bayley during the 31“January of 1890. It 
has been recorded that prominent persons of the stature of Sir Rash Behari Ghosh attended this 
mecting! 


Perhaps, this could be considered as an indication of the future course of events that 
resulted in Belvedere house becoming the abode of the present National Library! 


It was Shri C. Rajagopalachari, the then Governor-General, who suggested that Belvedere 
llousc should be the future home of the National Library. There is a long storey (which many of us 
do not know!) which has been narrated by Prof. B.S. Kesavan, the then librarian of the National 
Library and one of the key persons, credited with this historic transfer. 


It so happened that Prof. B.S. Kesavan, soon after he took charge of the National Library, 
found it housed in a temporary accommodation in Jabakusum house, and in a bad shape with 
broken wooden shelves caused by the shifting during the war period. He was engaged in 
identifying suitable place for housing the National Library, having spent some time going round 
the city of Calcutta, looking at some of the Government buildings for the purpose of proper 
*Retired Professor, Department o of Librar Library & Information Science, IGNOU 
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housing of the library. At that juncture, he came to know about Belvedere Palace, and its being 
made available by the Central Government, for appropriate use. Suddenly the idea of obtaining it 
for housing the National Library flashed in Prof. Kesavan's mind! - that very day, it appears, he 
approached the personal secretary to the Governor-General , Shri Rajagopalachari (Rajaji) and 
sought for an audience with the Governor -General (Rajaji)! Since Rajaji happened to know Prof. 
Kesavan and his family, rather well, it became easy for him to get an audience with Rajaji. It 
appears, Rajaji wanted to know from Prof, Kesavan the main purpose of seeking audience with 
him. Prof. Kesavan, gifted with rare eloquence and wonderful articulation, depicted to Rajaji the 
deplorable condition in which the valuable collections of the National Library are lying unused, 
for want of suitable accommodation. Amused and impressed by Prof. Kesavan's presentation of 
the case, Rajaji asked him as to what he (Rajaji) can do in the matter, for which Kesavan responded 
spontancously saying "Sir you can do everything"! Soon after, it appears, Rajaji enquired of 
Kesavan whether he could identify any Government building suitable for the purpose. Again, the 
Spontaneous reply from Kesavan was "yes Your Excellency, Belvedere Palace"! 


The story goes that Rajaji appreciating Kesavan's boldness in asking a vice regal lodge for 
housing a library! Said, it seems, "Kesavan, you are in time. Only yesterday Panditjt (Jawaharlal 
Nehru) wrote to me seeking my suggestions as to how Belvedere Palace could be put to proper use 
by the Central Government, saying so, he immediately added "I should not have said it, it is highly 
confidential", and Prof. Kesavan's response to this was "Sir, | have not heard you at all, neither 
understood anything of what you said"! 


The above anecdote has been narrated by Prof. B.S. Kesavan himself and recorded in a 
video programme on National Library produced by IGNOU. I referred to all this only co bring 
home the point, that there had been a concerted effort by Prof. B.S.Kcsavan behind obtaining 
Belvedere Estate for housing the National Library. 


As narrated in the foregoing paragraphs, the then Governor General C. Rajagopalachari, 
(popularly known as Rajaji) suggested to the Prime Minister of India Jawaharalal Nehru, that 
Belvedere House be made the new abode of the National Library and its valuable collection of 
documents be organized on modern lines and made accessible to the scholarly community of the 
entire nation. Obviously, the Prime Minister appreciated the suggestion and ordered the handing 
over of the Belvedere Home to the authorities of the National Library. The Prime Minister's love 
for libraries and their proper use may be understood from his directive to his Government couched 
most eloquently: "I do not want Belvedere for the mere purpose of stacking books. We want to 
convert it into a fine Central Library, where large number of research students can work and where 
there will be all other amenities which a modern library gives. The place must not be judged as 
something just like the present Imperial Library. It 1s not merely a question of accommodation, but 
something much more." It may be mentioned here that the erstwhile Imperial Library has been 
renamed as the National Library by an Act of the Government. This, as well as handing over the 
Belvedere took place in quick succession 


It took some time for making Belvedere mansion suitable for the needs of a modern library 
3. Situation in September 1953: 


It was on 4" of Sept. 1953, that the present writer joined the National Library as the 
youngest member of its staff. Just a few months back (i.e. on the first Feb, 1953), the institution 
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celebrated its Golden Jubilee (i.e. the Golden Jubilee of the Impérial Library). Though eight 
months have elapsed since the event, people were still discussing the happenings of this event 
rather vividly and emotionally. This provided me immense joy and | could learn many things not 
only about the Golden Jubilee celebrations but about the library and the many great persons 
connected with it. There was happiness all around and I could witness in most of the staffa sense of 
belonging, commitment and willingness to contribute their best for this great institution- the 
National Library! Will such a situation repeat itself in the history of this great institution? As an 
optimist I should believe so! 


The Belvedere mansion, with large and well maintained lawns, a great many variety of 
trees, with eight gates guarded by armed security men - flowering plants of countless variety - full 
of books to quench. Your thrust for knowledge -gave me an impression as though it were a heaven 
with the living minds of the old in it. 


At the time I joined the Library (i.e. September, 1953) its staff comprised 94 members 
including me. There were only four (4) Gazetted positions including that of the librarian. Their 
nomenclature was as under 


1. Librarian 

2. Deputy Librarian 

3. Superintendent of Reading Rooms 
4. Reference Officer 


The post of the librarian was the only class | position; the other three were class 11 gazette 
positions. The senior most technical staff member was designated as the Senior Technical 
assistant while the senior most ministerial position was nomenclatured as the Office - 
Superintendent. The different sections functional at that point time were: 


1. | Accessions Divisions 

2. Cataloguing Division - 1 (for Processing documents in European 
languages) 

3. Cataloguing Division --ii (also known as Asian Division, meant for 
processing documents relating Indian and other Asian languages) 

4. Bibliography and Reference Division (Mainly meant for answering 


reference queries and compilation of short bibliographies in response 
to specific requests from scholars) 
5. Ashutosh Collection (a collection of nearly eighty eight thousand books 
covering all fields of knowledge donated by the sons of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee - to be kept separately and serviced by the library) 
Stack Room Division 
Reading Rooms and Lending Division 
Binding Division 
Administrative Division 


Oo Ona 


Each of the above mentioned divisions were manned by experienced senior members of 
the staff. | was assigned to cataloguing division, also known as Asian section. I was a novice and 
clean slate! I learnt the rudiments of librarianship, specially cataloguing of documents written in 
Indian languages and Sanskrit from elders like the late D.L. Banerjee, B. Sen Gupta and 
Yarakeswar Chatterjee. | am gratefully indebted to them for initiating me into this ‘noble 
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profession and teaching me some of its fundamentals. 


4. Rapid Developments: 


The period 1948-1963 may be considered as the golden period in the history of the National 
Library. It was during this period that the organization witnessed an all round development. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that National Library became a house hold word in Calcutta. Wherever 
you may go you are sure to find somebody who either knew Kesavan or made use of the library for 
somespurpose or the other. In fact, | was received well in many social gatherings becausc | 
happened to be an employee of the National Library! 


As for the development - the flooring of the Library was changed over from wWbod to 
concrete and the public rooms used by the readers were spread with linoleum and rubber to 
achicve quiet atmosphere so essential for serious study. Specially designed steel shelving for 
compact storage and easy movement was designed by the librarian (Prof. B.S. Kesavan}and 
manufactured in India, were acquired spending large amounts of money. The direct lighting of the 
main reading room was replaced by indirect and local lighting. Special study alcoves (carrels) 
were prepared out of aluminium, ground glass and teak-ply giving grandeur to the reading room! - 
In addition to these, attractive furniture, fittings, and card cabinets, made one feel as through he 
were in British Museum Library, London or in Library of Congress in Washington! Not being 
satisfied with all these developments, the librarian also saw to it that a book lift operating on an 
endless belt was installed to save the time of readers, by effecting quick service! It was areal joy to 
sit and read in the main reading room. The main reading room (the great banqueting hall of the 
Viceregal Palace) could provide sitting accommodation for about 350 people at a time. But, this 
‘appeared insufficient on Saturdays, Sundays and other holidays due to a large number of users of 
whom some were serious scholars visiting the library regularly. This speaks volumes as regards 
the attraction the National Library provided at that point of time to the people at large, and 
rescarch scholars in particular. 


During this period, the services offered by the library also became more effective and 
cfticient. There used to be always more than half dozen staff in the reading rooms (both main and 
periodicals reading rooms) willing to help the scholars in readily locating the items of their interest 
and in making the use of the Library. Famous writers like Bimal Mitra, Bishnu Dey and great 
historians like R.C. Majumdar, famous linguists like Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee and great 
scientists like Dr. M.N. Saha used to visit the library and engage themselves seriously 1n their 
research pursuits. Many of the printed catalogues and bibliographies brought out during these 
years, greatly enhanced the prestige of the National Library as a service organization and carved a 
special place for it in the hearts of the scholars. Prof. B.S. Kesavan was a great builder of 
institutions and was a visionary! It was his cherished dream to raise this great institution to such 
heights so that the National Library will find a place of honour among the great libraries of the 
world such as The (then) British Museum Library, the Library of Congress, the Lenin Library and 
The Nactonale Bibliothek, Paris, etc. He could visualize its multi-dimensional growth and 
appropriate steps to meet its future needs. One of the major steps in the direction was planning an 
annexe to the Nationai Library the annexe was to be nine storeys high and with facilities for a new 
reading room, work room within and outside the stack, and a small auditorium. The design for this 
building was prepared by M. H. Rahman of the CPWD and the work for this commenced during 
the centenary year of Rabindranath Tagore and the foundation was laid by the Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. As the time advanced, the institution grew and its activities needed another 
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building Bhasha Bhawan. Since Library is a growing organism, there might be need for many such 
annexes in future. 


5. Important events, exhibitions, visits, etc 


During the period 1950 to 1964, I served the National Library in different capacities and 
worked almost in all the divisions. I have been fortunate to be a part of many important 
happenings. In this section, I would like to narrate my reminiscences regarding some of them. 
During the very first year of my service the wooden flooring of the main reading roomwas 
changed. Once it was ready for use, it was to be organized. The 15 thousand or more volumes of 
reference materials needed to be arranged on shelves in certain pre-determined order. It was 
decided by the librarian that this task should be accomplished without causing any inconvenience 
to the users of the library. In other words, the services rendered to the readers during the day time 
should not in any way be disturbed. This meant that the task had to be carried vut during nights! We 
were called upon to work from 8 pm to 6 am, The entire job was completed in four night shifts of 
work! What makes me to remember this incident even after 50 years, is the motivation, and 
leadership provided by Prof. B.S. Kesavan! During all the days, he was with us carrying books, 
and instructing us at every stage, managing the entire activity. He had a word of appreciation to 
every body! Food and soft drinks were there all the time! No one could escape having these at 
intervals or else Kesavan had a technique of making everyone to consume them! The atmosphere 
was mesmerized! No one grudged to contribute his best. Thus, a job that normally required 15 
working days was completed in 4 nights! Prof. Kesavan had an eye for aesthetics and was a 
perfectionist. It was difficult to satisfy him and all ofus hada difficult time. 


Another event in which I participated and which stands in relief in my memory, is the 
organization of William Carey Exhibition of Early Printing. The manner rare and early printed 
materials were identified and collected from different sources, and the method of collating and 
preparing catalogue entries for the exhibits and moving along with Prof. Kesavan during the 
period of exhibition, explaining the significance of each exhibit to the visitors of the exhibition 
was an experience as well a process of learning, which I will never forget in my life! Each one of 
the members of the team responsible for the exhibition no matter whether he was a senior or junior 
in official ranking - had his or her share of woes as well as joys of working under the leadership of 
Kesavan - a man who always brought out the best in you through his own techniques. The team 
responsible for the compilation of the Brochure for the occasion, had to pass through sleepless 
nights! But, then, the end product was just brilliant and was well commented upon by news papers 
and professional journals. Prof. Kesavan was very quick to appreciate a good piece work done and 
was too liberal in giving us encomiums. To date | preserved the copy of the Brochure given to me 
with a line of appreciation. Similar was my experience associated with the organization of an 
exhibition in commemoration of 1857. 


For this, we tried to collect comprehensive literature on the First War of Independence, 
Sepoy Mutiny and organized the material with annotations to each of the exhibits. This exhibition 
has been visited by all the top intelligent of Calcutta including luminaries like R.C. Majumdar, Dr. 
S.N. Sen, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. Niharranjan Ray, Dr. S.K. Chatterji and others. I remember Dr. S.N. 
Sen going across the exhibits and suddenly stopping near one of them. The exhibit with a 
quotation "Time is great healer...taken from his own classic 1857! and Prof. Kesavan leading him 
through the exhibits with his characteristic style of explanation. Apart from those important 
exhibitions, there were visits to the library by important personalities. The one visit which, I 
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fondly cherish ts the visit by His Excellency Mr. K. E. Voroshilov, Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet, USSR and the party in 1960. On that day, the library had to be closed for the 
public for security reasons. The significant aspect of this visit was an exhibition of some rare items 
of the National Library along with publications revealing Indo-Soviet cultural relations, along 
with some collaborative projects, put up in the reading rooms. This was seen on previous day by 
the then Indian Ambassador in the USSR, From him, we learnt that the party accompanying the 
Chairman has in it members, who knew Indian languages and advised us to remove some of the 
exhibits containing criticism of the communist party. On this occasion also, due to security 
considerations, some limited number of staff were asked to be present in the library. Particulars of 
these staff members were intimated to the security department and identity cards were issued to 
them tn advance. | happened to be one such member put on duty during the time of the visit. My 
precise duty was to stand near one of the exhibits - The illustrated version of "Bharata's Natya 
Sastra" edited with critical notes and introduction. During the visit, for reasons unknown this 
exhibit attracted H.E. Marsha! Voroshilov and he came nearer to it along with some members of 
his party. Cameras flashed! He wanted to know what the exhibit was all about! Before | uttered 
few words in English, Prof. B.S. Kesavan rushed to the spot and explained to H.E. Voroshilov the 
significance of it. What made me immensely happy and proud was my presence on the occasion 
and standing only a few yards away from the V.V.I.P. Marshal Voroshilov! This picture can never 
be erased off from my memory! In fact, | have fond memories of the visits of H.E. Emperor of 
Ethiopia and the visit of their Holyness Dalai Lama and Panchan Lama. 


6. Some Anecdotes: 


Since | was emotionally involved with the work of the National Library, | was a witness to 
many events and situations and active participant in some. A few of such situations are fresh in my 
memory. 


On one occasion, | was put on duty in the reading room and reference division. Normally, 
the reading room is open at 8 am and closes at 8 pm. The usual practice is that just 5 minutes before, 
the readers and scholars are reminded of the time through calling bells - two short beils with a 
difference of two minutes and long bell indicating the closure. That day, it so happened that 
Dr. R.C. Maujundar, the great historian, and an acknowledged authority on Mughal Period of 
Indian history was attending to his research rather seriously in his special research alcove. It was 
nearing 8.15 and the two short bells of reminder had no effect on him. We were all some what 
afraid to go to him and ask him to wind up! Some of my colleagues asked me to go and request 
him! As | approached, the research carrier, Dr. Majumdar suddenly looked at me and said in 
Bengali: ki badeejabar samay hoyeche?!" Bhay Karcho Keno? So saying he patted on my ' back 
affectionately! I felt immensely happy for such response from a great scholar. Clad in white dhoti 
and kurta- What a simple man he was! A personification of simple living and high thinking? The 
man always haunts in my imagination! 


Yet, on a different occasion, | was asked to provide bibliographic assistance to the great 
Scientist, Prof. Meghnath Saha! In his later years, Prof. Saha was engaged in research on Sikhism! 
An alcove was specially reserved for him and he used to visit the library very often and seek for a 
number of books! Since the National Library is a closed access library, such assistance was 
necessary to save the time and effort of great scholars. While asking me to do this duty as and when 
Prof, Saha came to the library, Prof. Kesavan cautioned me saying that Prof. Saha, apart being a 
renowned Scientist was the member of the Governing Council of the National Library and was a 
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very hard task matter and cannot stand any nonsense! He also told that Prof. Saha is of irritable 
temperament and that | should be extra-careful in my dealings! Whenever he came to the reading 
room, I was informed and I used to rush to him, humbly stand before him and await his instruction. 
He would spin out quickly a list of items required by him and ask me to keep them ready with flags 
concerning the items of his interest. I used to go to the stacks and search out the items, clean them 
properly with a duster (this was also the instruction to me from Kesavan!) and locate chapters 
related to his research and keep them on Prof. Sahas table. He was so quick to identify his 
requirements and give me the next list! This was rather too much ofa hard work for me, but I had to 
do it or else Prof Kesavan will literally slap me! In retrospect, I feel grateful to Kesavan for 
providing such an opportunity. On one occasion (it was a holiday and the library was about to be 
closed) Prof. Saha wanted to borrow one of the volumes of the Encyclopadia of Religion and 
Ethics? Under rules this was not allowed and the person on duty in the lending counter expressed 
his in ability to do so. I ran straight to Prof. Kesavan's residence and informed him of the situation. 
Prof. Kesavan intially shouted at me for leaving Prof. Saha in the library unattended and going to 
his residence with out consulting him and taking his orders through phone! However, he 
immediately spoke to Prof. Saha for the delay in the matter and'sent me back with a written 
instruction to the in charge of the lending section that the volume be lent out to Prof. Saha as a very 
special case! Thereafter, of course, I did the needful. Such were the intimate relations of Prof. B.S. 
Kesavan with almost all the intellectuals of Bengal! At this juncture, I cannot help narrating an 
interesting incident concerning Dr. M.N. Saha! 


As was mentioned earlier, Prof. Saha happened to be the member of the Governing 
Council of the National Library. Once, a meeting of the council took place. All the members 
attended meeting including Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar. After the meeting was over, almost all 
the rmembers were in a relaxed mood sitting in the lawn and cutting jokes with each other. On such 
occasions, Prof. B.S. Kesavan used to put me on duty and instruct me that I should be around and 
be available to him for any odd jobs! So did I, on that occasion, mooching around and stealthily 
listening to the conversation of the great people! Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar was in a jovial 
mood and called Prof. Saha yen refugee, Saha come on..,so spontaneous was Saha's response "I 
aim not a refugee, at least in science like you!" What a joke! Coming from a serious natured Prof. 
M.N. Saha! 


In this fashion, | may have a number of anecdotes to record! But, I should stop here! 
As it would be time and space consuming. 


7. Conclusion 


Any reference to the National Library makes me emotional and contemplative! Since | 
spent the most impressionable period of my life there, 1 cannot resist the temptation of going to 
Calcutta, with a fond expectation that it may provide me an opportunity to visit the National 
Library, the place where I[ started my service and which nurtured me for a long period. The 
National Library, which | knew and with which I am emotionally intertwined 1s perhaps not in that 
shape today, and may be that it is at its lowest ebb of reputation professionally? God willing and a 
with a determined effort by the Government, and with the cooperation of all concerned, not the 
least of which 1s the library profession, I am hopeful that the institution will again attain its heights 
of glory and continue to command the respect of all the scholars. 
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KNOWING THE NATIONAL LIBRARY: AN AFFAIR TO 


REMEMBER 
Kalpana Dasgupta* 


India's National Library is the largest and the most beautiful Library in the country. It is 
said to be also the most difficult organization to govern. When I succeeded in going through all the 
Government checks and balances and got the post of the Librarian of the National Library in 1983, 
I was told by many well-wishers that this was certainly not the place where | should join as the 
Librarian. A Government official in the Department of Culture, also enquired as to what was 
wrong in Delhi that | would like to take up such a difficult job which no other illustrious librarian 
had undertaken in the past 13 years. In spite ofall these warnings I accepted the challenge with due 
support of my family and joined the National Library on the 28" of July, 1983 as the Librarian. 


I did not fit into the stereotype of the National Librarian because this important post had 
been graced by well known Librarians such as Mr. B.S. Kesavan, Mr. Y.M. Mulay and Mr. D.R. 
Kalia. It was an interesting experience to know that I neither had the appearance of an America 
educated Librarian nor the characteristic personality of the former great Librarians. As the first 
Woman Librarian who was in her early 40s, 1 found myself among very efficient Deputy 
Librarians who were not only much older than me but one of them was formerly my teacher. Some 
of the Senior Assistant Librarians also were older in age and had more experience. Later some of 
my senior Assistant Librarians told me that they were apprehensive when they heard that they are 
going to work under a Woman National Librarian: The Nationa! Library was emotionally and 
psychologically still not prepared to work under a Woman Librarian. During my first couple of 
days when I took rounds in the various divisions, I was asked by many divisional heads as to why | 
was there because probably I did not fit into their concept of the physical appearance as well as the 
attitude of the Librarian of the National Library. 


Learning to administer the Library 


When I first came to the National Library I was fortunate to work under the Officer on 
Special Duty, Mr. H.R. Sood who was posted in the National Library as an O.S.D. from the Dept, 
of Culture before [ joined. Mr. Sood was one of the positive and forward looking bureaucrats, | 
have worked with. He taught me to use the Government rules for positive purposes and to interpret 
the rules for the good of the staff and to fit the same into any situation in a positive manner. He 
always said that the Government rules can be used in a positive manner depending on the attitude 
of the administrator. The Library had more than 800 staff out of which approximately 220 staff 
members were from the professional and technical cadre. A very large proportion of the staff 
belong to the administrative and ministerial cadre and to the personnel who are responsible for 
maintenance of the library and it's ambience as well as it's security. Administering such a library 
was a huge challenge! On 1.1.1984 Prof. Ashin Dasgupta, a noted historian, joined the National 
Library as the Director. It has been often asked as to what is the demarcation of responsibilities 
between the Director and the Librarian of the National Library. Prof. Ashin Dasgupta who had the 
most interesting British sense of humour, once defined it as "whatever is work goes to the Librarian 
and the rest come to me". His well-known humility did not allow him to say that he is the final 
decision maker of the Library. 


During the ten year period 1.e. 1983 to 1992, a lot of hard work had to be put in to make the 
*Former Librarian, National Library of india, Kolkata 
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library worthy of the name. The Library was administered in a very systematic manner with full 
participation of the Director, Librarian, Deputy Librarians and Assistant Librarians as well as the 
Administrative Officers and the Sr. Administrative Officer. All decisions were taken with the help 
of three committees, the Administrative Committee, the Professional Committee and the 
Academic Committee. The Administrative Committee was headed by the Director and had two 
A.O.s and the Sr. A.O. from the Administrative Section, the Librarian and all the Deputy 
Librarians and two senior most Assistant Librarians, as its members. The Professional Committee 
was headed by the Librarian and had all the Deputy Librarians and four senior most Assistant 
Librarians as members. The Academic Committee was headed by the senior most Deputy 
Librarian and had four senior most Assistant Librarians as members. All decisions regarding 
professional activities were taken by the Professional Committee and the Academic Committee. If 
any such decision needed administrative approval, the same was discussed in detail in the 
Administrative Committee as well. All matters related to administration and governance were 
directly dealt with by the Director, the Senior A.O. and the two A.O.s, and the Librarian who was 
the Head of Office. The Professional Committee took decisions regarding all types of professional 
activities which included professional plan programmes, standards for technical work, job 
descriptions, seminars, professional dealings with other organizations, conferences etc. The 
Academic Committee was given the responsibility of in-service training, deputation or 
representation in various seminars and conferences etc. Most important decisions which involved 
stalf participation were taken after due discussions with the staff representatives. The Library 
basically was made aware of all activities that it 1s going to undertake within a particular year. 
During the 7" and 8" plan period, the plan programmes and the Annual Action plans were also 
prepared after having discussions with the relevant persons of different divisions. I also learned 
from Dr. Ashim Dasgupta how to use a good sense of humour to solve difficult administrative 
probleras: 


Introducing Computerization in the National Library 


One of the most difficult situations arose both professionally and psychologically, when | 
mooted the idea of computerization of the National Library. There was a two pronged resistance to 
this idea. One from the senior professionals and the other from the service Associations. The 
resistance was of two different kinds. The professionals took it amiss because they felt that a dumb 
machine was likely to replace their professional expertise which had successfully serviced 
national and international scholars over so many decades. The Staff Associations on the other hand 
had their own axe to grind. They took the usual stand, that lot of people will be jobless and the staff 
will be adversely affected if computers were introduced in the Library. The third problem which 
we faced was in making the Department of Culture understand that the number of staff cannot be 
reduced if the Library was computerized. It was difficult for the bureaucracy to understand that 
Library automation and Bank automation are not the same. 


When training programmes were organized for the professional staff with the help of the 
Regional Computer Center (RCC) of the Jadavpur University, Kolkata, the senior most library 
professionals were very upset. For many of them this was a clear indication that their decades of 
good library service was being undermined. But novelty attracts everybody! Once the first group 
of professionals started attending the classes in the RCC, great interest was created and all the staff 
members gradually awaited their turn for such training, very eagerly. 


The Service Associations had to be given a very different kind of treatment. We had to 
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explain the different types of works that would evolve through computerization and how existing 
staff will not only be absorbed in new services but more posts will’ be required eventually. The 
bureaucracy of course needed a very different way of handling. I had given my justification about 
the necessary staff and had also written that there will be-no cut in the staff after computerization. 
However, the bureaucracy was not convinced. I had to request the head of the cataloguing division 
of the Library of Congress in Washington, to justify my stand that Library automation does 
not call for reductionin staff but only requires redesignation of work in the automated 
cnvironment. Views ofa foreigner were more acceptable than those of an Indian librarian. 

Other important activities 


In those 10 years the Library had organized different national level and international 
seminars. The library had the opportunity of interacting with illustrious library professionals from 
India and abroad. Heads of National libraries such as the Library of Congress, British Library, 
Bibliotheque Nationale and other reputed institutions graced many occasions in the National 
Library. 


The staff participated in national and international conferences and attended the training 
programmes in India and abroad. The National Library took advantage of many international 
programmes such as the T.C.T-.P., of the British Council, IFLA, Fulbright Programme etc. as well 
as the Cultural Exchange Programmes of the GOI for deputing professional staff to go abroad for 
attending Conferences, Seminars and Training Programmes. At the IFLA General Conference 
1992 held in New Delhi, the National Library was represented in a very big way. Five Library 
professionals presented papers in five different areas of librarianship and information services. 
The Library's Exhibition and Stall at the Conference venue attracted many dignitaries. 


The library also became a center of Academic meets under the able guidance of Dr. Ashin 
Dasgupta. Dr. Ashin Dasgupta had a clear vision of what 1s expected of the National Library from 
the users' point of view. The coordination between the users’ view point and the library's technical 
understanding where duly considered for evolving the programmes of the Library. 


The National Library's publication programme was also augmented to include the 
procecdings of all the important Seminars and Conferences as well as monographs and individual 
efforts of the professional staff. This gave enormous professional boost to the staff and the library 
became equipped to inculcate the professional habits of learning, reading and writing. The 
prestigious bibliographic project on Rabindranath Tagore was started which was however not 
continued, once the administration changed. The Library also undertook the difficult task of 
standardizing the diacritical marks for automating the cataloguing of Indian language material and 
the National Bibliography. It was a memorable interaction between the library professionals, 
language experts and the computer specialists. Experts were invited from India and abroad. These 
standards have been accepted by the ISO and the BIS. 


Campus Life 


| stayed in the campus in the quarters earmarked for the Librarian. This proved to be a 
haven for my growing child. The Library and it's collection specially the Children's Library as well 
as the environment of the campus allowed us to bring up our child in a manner which is not easily 
possible in a metropolitan city. She grew up in a secure campus on 30 acres of land with many 
childhood friends whom she still remembers in the most endearing terms. Living in the campus 
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helped me to understand the needs of the library and the staff from a different perspective. 


The experience of this Library has helped me to confront any situation that may arise in any 
other institution from both administrative and professional points of view. In various far off places in 
India, | am still known as the Librarian of the National Library and I am very proud of this fact. I still 
feel that this Library not only has the best collection in the country compared to any other Library in 
India but also has very sincere and efficient professionals. The most important quality in the staff of 
the National Library is that they are emotionally involved with the Library and its functioning. I still 
remember that when the Department of Culture had apprehensions about the payment of Overtime 
Allowance to the staff for keeping the Library open on. 362 days in a year, that is on all Holidays and 
weekends, it took considerable period of time for us to justify our arguements for continuing the 
payment of OTA to the staff. The staff refused to close the Library on weekends and holidays even 
though they worked without being paid any overtime allowance. The Service Associations 
completely cooperated with us and were clearly of the opinion that the National Library cannot be 
closed on holidays and weekends for this reason. The staff worked on Holidays and weekends 
without getting any overtime allowance for more than one year. To a Librarian, this gesture on the 
part of the staff remains unforgettable. 


| end this short write up by reiterating the fact that the problem of the National Library is not 
that of incompetence of the staff, but it is a matter of governance. If it is governed the right way and 


given the facilities which the National Library deserves, it will emerge as the best Library in the 
country as expected. 


Me HE he Whe Me Me he he He ae Me the He OH HK 
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TECHNOLOGY MAY GUARD NATIONAL LIBRARY 
TA V MURTHY* 


There are certain ideas that seem to form grooves in our mental or cultural space. So that 
every time we try to address real problems we get struck like a phonograph needle in a worn out 
track. The library online activity, which was born in the late 1960's and by the 1970's was wide 
spread, mainly in the western world and prepared the climate for the variety of computer based 
library services. The so called traditional online system of three decades is a great deal to introduce 
networked, online digital information to library patrons. It played an important role in preparing a 
population to accept and use electronic information. With the vision in late 1980's when I stepped 
into the NATIONAL LIBRARY asa librarian, my dreams were to take the bandwagon to that level 
in a moderate way. I struggled hard with a dedicated team who badly needed a Professional leader. 
Within a short span of time the hidden talent of the staff was visible in terms of professional 
articles, participation in seminars etc besides quick disposal of issues revolving in overall 
development of the library. | had the support of Late Prof Ashim Dasgupta, Director besides Shri 
R.C. Tripathy IAS, Jt Sec., Culture, GOI in all the forward looking ideas coupled with 
modernization. One of those key ideas was that, technology was important, or even the only cause 
ot historical change. The cheer leaders of exponential growth in computing power which | used to 
advocate profoundly. Many people underestimated the complexity of the reality of Data Mining in 
the National Library, Kokata. I never looked back. | further proceeded on HP 3000 computer series 
acquisition which took place for the first time with my initiatives during my wonderful tenure in 
1986. It was a privilege to map OUR NATIONAL LIBRARY in the front row seat of Automation 
in National Library of this part of the world. 


Keeping in view the rapid changes all over the world in the field of technology, Information 
rclated innovation, polity, economy and human values, we expect the NATIONAL LIBRARY to 
be responsive, evolve and maintain a competitive edge through reorienting its goals, strategies and 
management systems. NATIONAL LIBRARY ought to build new capabilities in terms of various 
parameters and also ought to have willingness to transform such capabilities into meaningful 
actions. 


l owe my gratitude to NATIONAL LIBRARY for giving me a great privilege to contribute 
this article and share some of my experiences. I also pay rich tributes to those great eminent 
personalities with whom I worked in the NATIONAL LIBRARY and learned and acquired 
professional skills and also to those visionaries who setup this national centre of excellence in the 
library domain. 


And everyone knows that landscaping of activities is easy. The roots of the bubble lie in 
moving fast along with technological evangelism, which is needed in belvedere. 


*former INFLIBNET Librarian, National Library of India, Kolkata, Director, Information & Library Network Cenirc. 
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The Making of "Bhasa Bhavan" 
Dwarkanath Banerjee 


The National Library, Kolkata had always fascinated me. While visiting zoological garden 
nearby in school days, the huge white mansion, its gate with a lion statue on its top, the vast garden, 
pond, structures of pre-British period attracted me. I could not imagine at that time what treasures 
were stored inside. Much later. | had the opportunity to take a course there and came to know about 
the vast collections and the various functions of the library. 


Decades later | was appointed its director, with a view to strengthen its functions and to 
fulfill the aspirations of the architects of modem India, who re-named Imperial Library as Nationa! 
Library and shifted to Belvedere, Kolkata, once the lodge of Viceroy of India. Incidentally. I was 
the first professionally trained person who was appointed as director on regular basis, I had to carry 
out two responsibilities, to develop it at par with international standard and also to introduce latest 
techniques in Library and information service. It was truly a challenging job for me. 


(nitially, | had to encounter with a lot of problems. The most delicate task was to solve the 
longstanding grievances of the staff. For various reasons, they were not satisfied with their jobs. 
Within a short time, with the active support of the ministry, | was able to serve most of the cases. 
As aresult, a sense of devotion and discipline could be introduced in the library. 


To cope with the growing library collections and to solve space problem, it became 
esscntial to construct a new Central Annexe. In 1989, the then prime minister of India, Late Rajiv 
Gandhi, laid the foundation stone of that annexe- renamed as Bhasa Bhavan. He selected the site 
and approved the plan of the building. Unfortunately, no attempt was made to implement the plan 
and the feundation stone remain buried under wild bush. 


[ realized that unless up to date library facilities were provided the national library would 
ccasc to be a library of "national" status soon. In fact, there were whispering campaigns that 11 
would be shifted to Delhi, I took up the matter with the ministry to construct the Bhasa Bhavan and 
received all supports. After a series of meetings and subsequent visits of high power committees, 
the government released funds to start the construction. Most of the staff were overwhelmed with 
joy with a fecling that something new was going to happen after a long time. They hoped that the 
building would usher a new era and would bring the lost glory of the National Library. 


The library authority plunged into activities to complete the formalities. The Kolkata 
Municipal Corporation raised a series of objections, particularly about the ownership of the land. 
If was difficult to submit all the rare documents, luckily the municipal Commissioner understood 
the urgency and importance of the matter and helped a lot. 


The plan was sanctioned within, a month, perhaps creating a record in the municipal 
history. The CPWD was then ready to start about Rupees one hundred crores project. 


Suddenly, from an unexpected quarter, strong opposition came against the project, that too 
from a section of the library staff. They alleged that in constructing the budding, many trees would 
be destroyed and the whole place would become barren. 


*Former Director, National Library of India, Kolkata. 
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Those opposed, though in minority, became powerful by spreading false rumors and could 
drew the attention of local environmentalists. With the help of local media, which carried front- 
page news with got up pictures, some people started believing that the National Library campus 
would loose its ambiance. It became a subject*of debates between environment versus 
development. | had to convince the elites of the society with maps and charts and to assure them 
that the green environment would not be disturbed. By that time those opposed became violent and 
adopted all methods to denounce the project. Undaunted, I went ahead along with my senior 
colleagues. 


{ was fortunate to get all supports and co-operations from the Ministry and the State Govt. A 
datc for laying of the foundation stone was fixed. I personally approached many a prominent 
citizens of Kolkata to preside over the function. Sensing trouble, they politely refused. At last Prof, 
M. M. Chakravorty, an eminent educationist and the former V.C. of Jadavpur University, readily 
agreed and expressed his desire to face trouble, jf any , for 3 noble cause. Smt. Suchitra Mitra, an 
exponent of Rabindra Sangeet gave her consent to sing the opening song, 


The CPWD erected a large beautiful and well decorated panda! on the lawn facing the main 
building. As the entire area was very tense, the local authorities arranged all preventive measures 
and the campus was placed under heavy security. 


The historic day came at last. It was 15th February 1995. The invited dignitaries assembled 
at director's chamber and then proceeded towards the venue in procession. Surprisingly, there was 
no agitation, the atmosphere was peaceful. The pandal was full with scholars,readers and others. 
The function started with the famous Rabindra Sangeet, sang by Sm. Suchitra Mitra, "jodi tor dak 
sune keu na ase tobe akla chalo re", (ifno one comes at your call, go alone). 


In my welcome speech I thanked all and requested every one to extend cooperation, 
president and other speakers praised for the bold initiative and wished the endeavor a success. 


Later the foundation stone was laid by Prof. Chakraborty amidst hymn. The readers, staff 
and those assembled there enjoyed the scene in festive mood. 


It was indeed a remarkable day. Today when I see the Bhasa Bhavan with all its glamour, I 
feela sense of fulfillment. My earnest hope is that it is properly used and becomes a pride of place 
in the library world. 
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The National Library, down memory lane, events and incidents 
H.N. Ananda Ram 


Since my boyhood days, I had a fascination to visit Calcutta to watch a cricket match at the 
historic Eden Gardens, one of the most enchanting grounds in the world, being an ardent cricket 
fan. 


This oppurtunity knocked at my door step. I got a job in the Indian National unit of the 
Central Reference Library, located in the premises of the National Library. That is why I came to 
Calcutta in the year 1956. Even though it was a new place for me, I did not feel out of place or left 
out in the great Metropolis, as my boyhood friend, Sri.M.N.Nagaraj who was working in the 
National Library, also had his share of contribution for the development of National Library, was 
there to receive me at the Howrah Station, while taking me to one of the South Indian buarding and 
lodging places where he had made arrangements for my stay. He showed me important landmarks 
of that great city, on the way including the Eden Gardens. Nagraj's love, affection, guidance, above 
all his helping nature in times of need, saw me through, without any major problems till I retired, 
after serving Indian National Bibliography for thirty long years. The dream of witnessing a test 
match at the Eden Gardens was also fulfilled. 


National Library and the Central Reference Library cannot be viewed separately as both 
have an umbilical chord relationship. 


My first tram yatra to my place of work that is the Central Reference Library was very 
interesting. The tram was crowded, in the midst of that I happened to pick up a Bengali word 
'Chiruni' (comb), from my co-passengers that was my first introduction to Bengali language, 
finally landed at my place of work. Thus began my professional 'yatra' in the National Library 
located in the historic, majestic serene surroundings. It is one of the great institutions. That was 
where | came in contact with Sri.B.S.Kesavan and had the privilege of working under his guidance 
for nearly seven long years. I was deeply impressed by his magnanimity, dynamism, devotion, 
dedication, determination, his whole hearted commitment to his work above all his humanism. 
National Library is a standing tribute to this great administrator; National Library and Kesavan are 
inseparable. 


Kesavan was awarded "Padmashri" in the year 1959 for his meritorious service to the 
library movement, especially publishing India's National Bibliography. Librarian scholars had 
arranged a small function to felicitate him on that occasion. 


National Library witnessed a worst period in its history. There used’ to be employees unrest 
and constant friction between the authorities and the library employees. This brought the working 
of the library to a standstill. For the first time police entered this great institution. 1 remember 
1968-71 was a black period for the library. This also affected the working of the Indian National 
Bibliography. As such publication of the INB came to a standstill. Labour Commissioner of 
Government of India used to come frequently to Calcutta from Delhi to mediate between the 
authorities and the employees to come to some understanding. 


Review Committee was appointed under the chairmanship of Dr.Jha and I remember one 
or two names of the committee, V.K.Gokak, vice-chancellor of Bangalore University, Dr.Hiren 


*Former Librarian, Central Reference Library, Kolkata 
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Mukherjee, member of the Parliament and Sri.Kesavan was also one of the members. As one of the 
recommendations of the Jha Committee, the then librarian Sri.D.R.Kalia had to leave and return to 
Delhi, to his parent organization. As a result Chitto Babu became the librarian of the Central 
Reference Library. 


Kesavan wanted to introduce "Shantiniketan" ambience within the premises of the 
National Library, as such, he constructed small thatched roof places for readers to relax. He was 
instrumental in launching the project of Indian National Bibliography. 


The concept of publishing the Indian National Bibliography, posed a plethora of problems 
concerning its polyglot nature, problems inherent in each of the languages especially Urdu, its 
covcrage, its arrangements, inadequacies of the then available schemes of classification, 
assigning colon classification, cataloguing codes, suitable table of transliteration scheme to blend 
the intricacies of the languages in to Roman script, availability of accent types in printing, keeping 
up to the time schedule of its periodicity and recruiting the suitable professional staff in each 
language were overcome to some extent, and in some, compromises were made, other issues 
sorted out. In this connection, I will be failing in my duty if 1 do not mention the name of Dr.Sunithi 
Kumar Chatterjee, the well known linguist of international repute, by giving his expertise in 
streamlining the table of transliteration. 


With the concerted efforts of the Indian National Bibliography team members, the first 
issue of the Indian National Bibliography was published. It is one of the great landmarks and very 
significant event in the history of the bibliographical services of the country; thus joined the select 
band of bibliographies of the world, there by occupying its rightful place among the comity of 
countries, which published their respective national bibliographies. Another landmark was the 
introduction for the first time computer oriented, photo-typesetting machine, with provisions of 
the accent types required for printing copies of Indian National Bibliography, to minimize the time 
lay. It was a welcome change from the traditional printing, thus began computerization of the 
Indian National Bibliography in 1984, ina very small way. 


| had the privilege of being a member of the team led by Sn. Y.M.Mulay, the then deputy 
librarian of the National Library, presented a copy of this valuable publication to Dr.Bidan 
Chandra Roy, the then Chief Minister of West Bengal. 


Just four days of Sri.Kesavan's departure to Delhi to present a copy to Pandit Nehru, copies 
of Indian National Bibliography had just then been received from the Government of India press, 
when he was scrutinizing the copies he noticed the title was typed as 'Indan National Bibliography’ 
instead of 'Indian National Bibliography. B.S.Kesavan presented this publication to Nehru 
through Prof.Humayun Kabir, Minister of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. Nehru 
graciously autographed about fifteen copies of Indian National Bibliography. I was privileged to 
have received one of the copies along with my other colleagues. 


Another event that is also significant is the publication of the language fascicules of Indian 
National Bibliography, in collaboration with various State Governments in 1959. 


The Prime Minister of India Sri.Jawaharlal Nehru laid the foundation stone to the annexe 
of the National Library, Calcutta, on 8" May 1961. The Chief Minister of West Bengal Dr.B.C.Roy, 
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Smt. Padmaja Naidu, the governor of West Bengal and Prof. Humayun Kabir, Minister of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, High Commissioner of United Kingdom, Sir Paul Gore Booth were 
present on this grand occasion. Nehru was presented two volumes of elegantly published India's 
National Library. I vividly remember the grand occasion because it gave me the privilege of a face- 
to-face encounter with one of the greatest sons of India, and it was also a very precious moment for 
me as my daughter Shobha, four years old then, received a paternal pat from Nehru. 


8" May 1961, was also the day of the Centenary celebration of the birth of Gurudev 
Rabindranath Tagore. A beautiful life portrait by artist Sunil Sarkar was presented to the National 
Library, Nehru opened the Tagore Centenary exhibition organized by the Nationat Library, apart 
from Tagore's other writings and paintings, also included was the Gitanjali manuscript. 


It is amusing to recall that Alipore Post office had opened a small unit at the INB section for 
registcring and stamping the annual volumes of the INB, sometimes carrying them in their 
transport vehicles to their office (courtesy, the then postmaster of Alipore Post Office, Late 
Y.V.Ashwathanarayan Rao). 


National Library was a very important item of itinerary of all the dignitaries from India and 
abroad. | can recall in this context the visits of such persons of eminence as C.Rajagopalachari and 
Dalai Lama. Rajagopalachari had a very profound sense of humour. During one of his visits, he 
was being shown around the library by B.S.Kesavan, he suddenly stopped at the main entrance 
hall, where portraits of many eminent personalities including himself adorned the walls, on seeing 
his own portrait amongst a galaxy of the celebrities, he turned to Kesavan and asked with a twinkle 
in his eye, "Was it hung this morning?” 


Another incident that [ recall was while going round the reading room Rajagopalachari 
visited the catalogue room and saw an experimental fascicule of Indian National Bibliography 
where entries were arranged according to colon classification of Dr.S.R.Ranganathan, he evinced 
keen interest in that fascicule as he had known Ranganathan very intimately during his days in 
Chennai. He started asking questions about colon classification. | was called to explain the 
intricacies of the scheme. It was a nightmare for me to face the intellectual giant and | was literally 
shivering and perspiring, ultimately managed the show. 


Another profound experience, I had was when Tibetan guru Dalai Lama happened to visit 
the National Library, some of us were lined up at the main entrance to accord a warm welcome, he 
gave me a warm handshake and | was thrilled by that gesture and others were also excited and 
started shaking my hand, so that they can get their share of ‘punya’. 


It was my privilege to have seen for the first time the two great personalities of the library 
protcsston, namely Dr.s.R.Ranganathan (whom the American Library Association, declared as the 
librarian of the Millenium) the father of library science in India, the other Sri.B.S.Kesavan, the 
creator of the National Library, a great administrator, together, in the main entrance of the National 
Library. Fortunately | still possess the photograph of them together. Dr.S.R.Ranganathan was 
gracious enough to pose for a photograph along with the staff of the Indian National Bibliography. 
It may not be out of place to mention here that | was honoured when Dr.S.R.Ranganathan and his 
wifc, Sharada Ranganathan visited my flat in 1958. Incidentally Ranganathan stayed with 
Kesavan in Belvedere. 
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Another very important event comes to my mind. Sri Sikdar, the then director of Calcutta 
Doordarshan telephoned me to inform that they were keen to have a small television programme 
on the Central Reference Library and its activities, under their programme "Samvad Parikrama" 
for the local audiences, as such it had to be in Bengali. I Was very nervous to speak in Bengali, even 
though I could speak well, finally the programme was held on 21" November 1985 and the telecast 
was aired the same evening on Doordarshan. I was very happy to hear about my performance from 
those who saw the programme and Sri. Sikdar congratulated me. J am glad that publicity was given 
to the activities of the Central Reference Library, which pcople were not aware till then. 


Indian National bibliography was recognized as a training center in National 
Bibliographical services. This was also recognized by the UNESCO. This was very well utilised 
by Ceylon (Sri Lanka), Nepal, Thailand, Pakistan, Singapore, etc., by sending their librarians for 
training. Pakistan had sent two trainees representing West Pakistan and East Pakistan. It was a 
historic occasion as, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto the then foreign minister of Pakistan came to Indian 
National Bibliography section to meet the representatives of his country, viz., Mirza from West 
Pakistan and Kamar-ul-Hasan from East Pakistan. Students of Library Sciences from all parts 
of India, used to visit INB as part of their study tour. 


[t was a pleasure to recall here well known theatre|personalities of Britain had come to 
India to organize Shakespeare plays and also visited Calcutta and found National Library premises 
was ideal to stage somc plays of Shakespeare because it provided them a natural surrounding, thus 
recreating Shakespeare plays, "As you like it" and "Merchant of Venice” 


The National Library premises was surrounded by the lovely gardens with lush green 
lawns, smartly manicured, interspersed with roses, chrysanthemums, gladiolas, thereby 
enhancing the beauty of the Saraswathi Bhandar, I recall the names of Sarvashree Harish. Guptha 
and Saxcna. who were on deputation from the CPWD, Delhi, were responsible for maintaining the 
gardcn and both of them did a great job. National Library garden won many prizes in the flower 
show competition organized by the Horticulture Society. 


Premises of the National Library used to be a happy hunting ground for the shooting of 
films. | remember one of them being "Grahan", was shot at the entrance hall of the library. | 
remember the name of the actress distinctly that was Suhasini Mulay who had acted in some of 
Utpal Dutt's films. Legendary Satyajit Ray, Mrinal Sen and other well known film personalities 
were frequent visitors to the National Library. The Sports and Recreation club of NL and CRL 
organized a mini seminar as one of their activities on whether cinema was a director's medium or 
actor's medium. I am extremely thankful to the Sports and Recreation club for giving me an 
oppurtunity to take part in the deliberations conducted mostly in Bengali. Eminent film directors 
like Prabhat Mukherjee and some of the well known film stars participated in it. 


Both the libraries, had very talented members in various disciplines, such as cricket, 
football, athletics, stage events, etc., Ravindra Sangeet to mention some. 


Cricket matches used to be played between NL and CRL. The selection committee 
appointed me as captain of the cricket team. Dilip Mitra's unplayable spin, Anadaram's gcogly, 
Gurunani's super fielding, Jaggi Singh's hard hitting, Sunil babu's elegant cuts, Jameel Ahmed's 
wicket keeping, Iqbal Ahmed's bouncers. The present circketers if they had seen us play they 
would have doubted their own cricketing skills! 
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Football being a most lovable game was close to the heart of every Bengali. Inter sectional 
matches used to be, organized Bhanja babu, Amarendra Das, Gopal Bhattacharya, Hiranmay 
Ghosh and many others whose name | cannot recall while writing this. 


Sports and Recreation club used to organize athletics like walking race, sack race, tug of 
war. Harish Chakravarthi, on one side and Sarkar (known for weight lifting), on the other side 
would tilt the balance either way. 


Among the dramas enacted "Tippu Sultan" and "Shah Jehan" come to my mind. I recall 
some names for their fine performances, Sarvashri Pradyut Kr. Sengupta (popularly known as 
"Tukku"), Bhupathi Bannerjee, Sanjeev Sengupta, Archana Sengupta, Dilip Das, Mr. & Mrs. 
Dharmadas Banneryjee, Mrs. Sunanda Ghosh, Ajit Mukherjee, etc. My humble salutations to them. 


National Library used to organize exhibitions on many relevant occasions, one of them 
was to celebrate 2500 years of Buddha's Nirvana. 


In all those exhibitions, preparing display boards, arranging the exhibits, etc. was done by 
Sanjecv Sengupta. I also remember in connection with the Bibliographical seminar organized by 
the INB, NL and RRLF in 1985 with deep gratitude to Sanjeev Sengupta, I recall his unstinted 
support in preparing the graphic presentations of INB, which were displayed at the seminar was 
appreciated by one andall. 


[t is amusing to remember Kesavan with a bucketful of coloured water used to come to the 
residential quarters to splash the water during Holi festival. 


Saraswathi puja used to be performed but due to some objections was discontinued. It was 
interesting to recall that local people especially Marwaris used to gather at the sprawling lawns of 
the National Library and used the occasion to exchange pleasantries and also possibilities 
of striking matrimonial alliances. 


Sri Bama Prasad Mukherjee, one of the sons of the illustrious Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee was 
a lover of nature and a frequent visitor to the Himalayas. He used to share his experiences with 
others. In order to do that he used to give lectures with the help of color photographs and color 
slides. It used to be a thrilling experience and there used to be cultural programmes. 


Rumours used to be afloat regarding the merger of Central Reference Library with 
National Library and being shifted to Delhi, (as envisaged in the second and third five year plans), 
taking rounds every now and then. 


| recall an incident in this connection. Some boxes containing books, purchased from Sri. 
Amol Home, scholar of repute, from the allotted funds for the Central Reference Library, National 
Library did not want these books, as they had most of the copies, in their collection. All those boxes 
were sent to the Central Secretariat Library at the request of Subhash Biswas, the then Director of 
CSL. This was enough to spread rumours by the concerned employees association that steps were 
being taken by Anandaram, librarian of CRL to shift the library to Delhi. It appeared in "The 
Telegraph" and "Amrit Bazar Patrika”. I had a horrid time answering excited staffs' questions. K.P. 
Singh Deo, the then concerned minister was on his visit to the National Library and the Central 
Reference Library clarified, the facts in a meeting with the concerned associations. I also gave a 
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very small statement to the press in this regard. 


Central Reference Library did not have a permanent place of work of its own for a very 
long time. It was housed initially in its formative years in the dingy and dark part of the stock room 
of the main National library building, nearer to the approach road from the Diamond Harbour 
Road, called National Library Avenue. After changing its location many times, finally it found a 
place in the annexe where it has been functioning since the early 1970s. Sri.C.R.Bannerjee, 
popularly known as "Chitto Babu" the then Deputy Librarian, a man of letter, very knowledgeable 
was onc of the pillars of the National Library, was posted as librarian of the Central Reference 
Library, that was how Central Reference Library became independent with it's own librarian. Till 
then the librarian of the National Library was the librarian in charge of the Central Reference 
Library. This also gave me an opportunity to become the librarian of the Central Reference 
Library. In 1980, to improve the activities of the Central Reference Library, I tried my best to 
persuade the ministry to appoint a Review Committee for the Central Reference Library to that 
extent I am glad I was successful and a couple of meetings were held in Delhi and Calcutta. | also 
recall A. J. Wells, the then first editor of the British National Bibliography on whose model the 
INB was compiled, visited the INB section and spent a couple of hours in discussing various 
technical problems. | also remember to have received Peter Lewis of the British museum and Mr. 
Downing who also visited the INB and gave recommendations for the improvement of INB. I also 
had to face the staff unrest just twenty days before my retirement after having a very peaceful, 
successful and satisfying service career. 


National Library was conceived as a large joint family, wherein a healthy, harmonious 
rclationship existed among the members. In times of need and emergencies there used to be 
wonderful co-operation among the members of the staff, immaterial of their status and positions. 
The same feeling existed among the residents of the quarters. 


My family and I very gratefully remember the glorious and harmonious relationship with 


all members of the staff who lived in the quarters and I still cherish those wonderful days I spent 
with all of them. 
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My days in the National Library 
Nachiketa Mukherjee* 


| was in the National Library, Calcutta , as a member of the staff for more than twenty eight 
years. | retired from the service in the year 1983 as an Assistant Librarian, Head of the Main 
Reading Room. Before that I was In-charge of the Bengali Division for more than a decade. I feel it 
a great privilege, a rare honour and Lord's blessing to be associated with this great seat of learning 
for such a long period with various experiences. 


Born in a educated middle-class Bengali family with weak economic background I could 
not afford to purchase easily higher education to get myself well equipped with the profession of 
my choice. Actually I had to discontinue my study and accept petty jobs to earn bread for me and 
my family. That is why I had to appear as a private student in B.A., M.A. and other university 
examinations with much stress and strain. However, in the meantime I could earn B.L,A. (Bengal 
Library Association) Diploma and degree in Librarianship from the Calcutta University. Now with 
my cultural and educational background and my earnest love for writing and reading books, | 
thought the profession of a librarian would be most suitable for me and naturally I aspired to be in 
the library profession. In our scripture it is clearly stated that (Anna dan, Vastra dan ) giving food to 
the hungry, clothes to the poor, shelter to the homeless destitute, though good but far better 1s the 
giving knowledge (Vidya dan). I thought I would have ample opportunity to do so (Vidya dan) if I 
embrace this noble profession of Librarianship. Though, now-a-days, Librarianship is purely a 
technical subject, at the same time a good librarian must have versatile knowledge about the world 
cf books and universe of learning. According to the German ideal, a good librarian must have love 
for the books and an unending zeal for research and study. A good librarian must be a scholar. 


A good librarian with his scholarly attitude should be equipped with in such a way that he 
can Supply any and every reader with his or her desired reading materials and help a scholar in his 
study and research. Actually an expert librarian is an associated partner of every research work. A 
good librarian with his scholastic background and spirit of service can be a true friend, philosopher 
and guide to the readers, not only in their search for reading materials but also in research work. 


Though I am not a scholar, J thought that with my sincere love for earning knowledge and 
habit of reading and writing, this profession would be most suitable for me. So, after much 
consideration, | accepted the librarianship as my career. It is to be noted here that being associated 
with the Ramakrishna- Vivekananda movement from my early youth, | imbibed the idcas and idcals 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, particularly the spirit of service inspired me very much. Jiva-Siva 
conception as cxplaincd by Swami Vivekananda opencd a new horizon of my life. Scrvice to the 
humanity is nothing but worship of God. Thereforc, | came to the conclusion that Library-profession 
would be most suitable for mc as | would gct ample opportunity to serve God through my reading public. 
Also | will have ample scopc to have association with various types of people, coming from differcnt 
Stations of life with various cultural and educational background. The poet rightly said "the proper 
study of mankind is the study of man.” 


Through West Bengal Public Scrvice Commission | got first chance to enter the profession as a 
Senior Technical Assistant in the West Bengal Sccretariat Library, Writers' Buildings, Calcutta. It is Sri 
B.S. Kesavan, the then Librarian, National Library and my teacher of Library Science, was so kind 
cnough to invite me to join the National Library and henceforth, I had been in the National Library up 


*tormer Assistant Librarian, National Library of India, Kolkata. 
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to my retirement. Our Great Secrs long ago declared that this poisonous tree of life (samsara 
‘visavriksa) has two swcct fruits: (1) Reading of good and great books and (2) Association of great and 
God ‘people (Sam sara visavrikshasadva eva madhura phale/kavyamrita rasasveda sangamah 
sajjanaih) with the joy and love I tested these two sweet fruits of life through out of my career in the 
National Library. And I bow down to the Lord of lifc for this wonderful gift and experience. Also I got 
cnough scopc and amplc opportunity to mect the key-people of our society from all the professions and 
stations of life. And I got mysclf well-nourished and nurtured to have their good company and advice in 
my day-to-day life in the National Library. 


Swamiji said: 

“Bahurupe sammukhc tomar chadi kotha khunjicha [svar/Jibc prem kare jcijan scijan scbichc 
Iswar.” I have full faith in this Nara-Narayana theory of lifc. As such, each and every reader is like a 
Narayana to a librarian. He should havc reverence, respect, love and sympathy for his readers. That is 
why it is clearly stated that satisfaction of the clientele is the ‘summumbonum’ of a librarian's carecr. 
"Service before sclf" should be the motto of a good ideal librarian. And in my long period of service in 
the National Library, | always tricd my best to follow this idcal. Actually we inherited this spirit of 
scrvicc from our Indian tradition and cultural background. In ‘Taittiriya Upanishad’ norm and standard 
of idcal scrviccs have been clcarly statcd in these mantras. ‘Sraddhaya deyam, Asraddhaya Adeyam, 
Sriya deyam, hriya deyam, Bhtya deyam, Samvida deyam.’ It means whatever is to be given, 
should be given with reverence and honour, should not be given disrespectfully or with slightest 
negligence or contempt. The readers should be served with love and sympathy, but of course 
according to one's prosperity. Service should be given with fear and respect. And of course with 
"Samvida" meaning sufficient exhaustive reference materials and proper guidance. 


Modern Library Science also shares the same view about the ideal services to be 
maintained ina library. Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, the famous creative Librarian of international fame, 
and father of colon system of classification, stated in his "Five laws of Librarianship ' that (1) 
Books are for use (2) Each book has its reader (3) Each reader has his or her book (4) Save the time 
of the reader & (5) The library is a growing organism. In other words books should be selected in 
such a way that they should be regularly read by the readers and used constantly. Book are not for 
show but for reading. As each book has its readers, the librarian's duty is to connect the right reader 
with the right book at the right time. Similarly, each and every reader of the library should be 
supplicd with his a her choicest books. With the proliferation of books and other reading materials 
and thereby constant extension of the world of human knowledge common readers often get 
themselves puzzled and bewildered. At that time it is the librarian who should come forward as a 
triend, philosopher and guide and get the readers properly acquainted not only with the streets and 
roads, but also with the lanes and by-lanes of the great Metropolis of books and reading materials. 
The librarian should see that not "a single minute of the readers is wasted on their way of getting 
their desired books and documents. And, as a library is a growing organism, the librarian should be 
constantly acquainted himself with the ever-expanding world of knowledge and with the readers 
of various tastes and temperaments coming form different societies with various cultural and 
educational backgrounds. 


Following the deal principles of service throughout my long career I tried my best to serve 
the readers with humility. Still | have had some sad experiences. It should be mentioned here that 
servicing and helping the readers in their search for reading materials is not the only duty of the 
librarian. As a custodian of national property he is tu look after the proper maintenance of law and 
order within the library. That means the librarian is also the first officer of vigilance within the 
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library. His duty here is almost like that of a Police officer. Also cleaning and dusting of books 
should be thoroughly checked. White ants and other various insects are the eternal enemy to the 
books. Librarian is to take constant care against these enemies also. Even after introducing modern 
gadgets to cleanse book stock and keep away the insets etc. the librarian is to be constantly vigilant 
over all these things. 


Of course, neither the insects, nor the adverse atmosphere is the real enemy of the library, 
but it is man. ‘What man has made of man is true everywhere in the society. Being open to all, all 
sorts of people from different stations of life come here. Needless to say, all are not genuine 
readers. Always there are some mischievous people who create lots of troubles. There are some 
pcople who come here with the purpose of stealing books. Even the professional pick-pockets, 
thieves and swindlers, making friendship with genuine readers do all sorts of mischief. There are 
some scasoned book-lifters and pick-pockets who, taking the advantage of the unmindfulness of 
the actual readers steal their bags, umbrellas and many other personal belongings. In a rainy season 
a man was caught red-handed while taking away after putting on the rain-coat of a gentleman. 
Some people come here to cut pages from valuable rare books. Besides poor college and 
universally students, there are professional book thieves who generally take away valuable books 
and documents and sell them to the old book-sellers' shops. On many occasions, I caught some of 
them red handed with my serious and duty-conscious staff. After having crime-confessions written 
by themselves, we cancelled their membership cards, taking the cost of books - to be deducted 
trom their deposit money. In case of needy and poor students | have been always very sympathetic 
to them dealing their cases very leniently. After having written crime-confessions often I forgave 
them with a stern warning and keeping constant watch upon them. Seldom | reported the matter to 
the palice or the court of law. Throughout my entire career only on two - three occasions | have had 
to go to the court on the insistence of my higher authority. In those two/three cases I have had to 
suftera lot; | have had to attend the courts at regular intervals for months together shouldering a lot 
of troubles and harassment. The law court always asks for evidences and witnesses. But nobody 
steals or lift book in presence of anybody. As such, to bring witness ts not at all possible. Not only 
that, the opponcnt lawyer or pleader even ignore the crime- confession of the reader-offenders 
trying to prove that the statement was made by applying force on his clients. Their contentions are 
that the whole thing 1s nothing but a conspiracy to harass their clients. Even the book found with 
the culprit and placed 1n the courtroom, according to their opponent lawyer, was not taken by his 
clicnt but forcefully put in his bag It is purely a got-up case. Govt. pleaders seldom win in such 
cases as they can not bring witnesses in their favour. [ have most bitter experience in this 
connection . And henceforth | never approached the Police or the law court. Besides these, I have 
had to pass through various other experiences, which reveal the black side of the human nature. 


In this connection I must refer to a very interesting incident. It was a summer afternoon. 
Onc day after attending a meeting with the Director in his chamber while I was coming out I saw a 
gentleman spitting on the stairs of the main Library Building. | at once went to him and staring at 
him, very politely said ,"So' well-dressed and coming from a very cultured and educated society, 
how could you do such an ugly and nasty thing; spitting at the door ofa temple of learning ? It does 
not befit you. Seeing me face to face for a title while he felt embarrassed and kept silent. But within 
moments without any hesitation, he replied sharply, you have no spittoon anywhere in the library, 
where can I spit and get my throat clear". | at once remarked, Are you in your senses? Do you mean 
to say that we should supply a spittoon to every reader on his table? Do not you feel ashamed to say 
so ? This sort of arrogant indecent people come to the library and we are to deal with them. 
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Putting in record another ugly episode which I witnessed during my service period, I shall 
conclude my article. It was half-past seven in the evening. The library was going to be closed soon. 
Two of my class IV colleagues suddenly came to me and reported that while they were on the last 
round to check before the library was closed they found the ladies bathroom closed from within. 
And in spite of asking for, no reply came from within. So I had to go there with two of my senior 
staff-members. And I repeatedly requested member or the members within to come out. [ also 
finally warned that if they do not come out within ten minutes, I would be compelled to inform the 
Police. With this fear of police one boy and a girl came out completely perplexed and crying and 
apologizing. They repeatedly told us that they were going to be married soon. And as such, they do 
not think that it was an offence. Though they denied their membership of the library but from the 
records we got the name address and telephone number of the girl. The boy was also identified who 
came from a poor family and he has no phone connection in his house. But the girl comes from a 
very respectable’ and renowned family of the city. I rang up the girl's father and told everything 
what had happened here. The girls father came within half an hour in his car and took away both the 
girl and the boy with him. He, however, requested me not to report the matter to the press or police. 
And I obliged him. Even after many many years | still remember the innocent faces of the girl and 
the boy, two genuine lovers.. 
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The Centenary Celebration : an occasion to tribute and see back 
Byomkesh. Maity* 


[tis a great privilege for me to write something about the National Library of India where | 
worked for more than thirty-five years from 3 September 1956 to December 1991. It is my feeling 
that this revered Institution of national importance has enriched me more than we enriched it for 
the simple reason that we worked here with many others in a famtly comprising members drawn 
from all over India. On the occasion of its Centenary Celebration I must try to repay the loan to 
some extent and express my gratitude to this great Institution and the colleagues who helped me 


daily during my tenure. | have tried in the following paragraphs to record some of the events from 
my memory. 


A day in the last week of August 1956 when! receiveda registered letter marked On India 
Government Service, | opened it with trembling fingers and in the evening I informed my 
widowed mother, then lying ill ata Calcutta (now Kolkata) hospital. Her instant reaction was 
Excellent, and you love books. And so I began here as a Clerk, when B.S. Kesavan was the 
Librarian and C. R. Banerjee, my Superintendent in the Delivery of Books Act Section. | was a 
B.A. already, but to be candid, did not know what a 'book' really 1s and how it can be profitably 
used. Ilere 1 learnt this while working. 


On one Saturday evening, we had half-day office on Saturdays then, | was consulting an old 
Gazcite keeping it on the floor and passage in front of the tall wooden rack. Suddenly A.K. Roy, 
then Reading Room Superintendent, perhaps going elsewhere, noticed me and said, ‘Well, let us 
go to the Librarian’. | was much puzzled and asked him the reason several times but he would not 
casily answer and lastly told me that no book should be consulted on the floor. Since then I never 
consulted books on the floor, even at home. In the Library, I like many others have heard B.S. 
Kesavan often say, ‘Respect books as living beings and if you read a few lines while working, I will 
not miid.’ After some years when I was doing D.M.S. (with necessary permission of course), onc 
of the students just tried to pull open more of the cut end of the dry skin of the cadaver on the 
dissection table, the physician-demonstrator retorted, ‘Learn to regard this dead body as living or 
you will inflict pain upon your patient. Soak the part and use your scalpel neatly.’ | felt amazed to 
find the similarity of languages between the two completely different professionals. 


The roving Kesavan was unique tn other aspects of library keeping too. Once he found me 
sniffing snuff a habit formed in my student days in the Section and his reaction was : ‘You may 
sniff, but don't spoil my books’. In another case, when a junior staff expressed his helplessness to 
me for not getting his salary on date, he on my suggestion met him. He instantly came out of his 


chamber to say, ‘Gupta, give him food first and then punish’. What a fine relationship existed then 
between a junior and the Chicf ! 


Ile was also my teacher, as well as of many others, at the B.L.A. Certificate of 
Librarianship Course. Being the Head and so, awfully busy he never taught all the classes assigned 
to him but a day's lecture for about two hours still reminds me of his skill as a great teacher; when to 
make us understand what ‘Galley’ is, he taught us a portion of Roman history. We could realize 
how even a small topic could be properly read and learnt. Prabir Roychaudhuri for many ycars the 
chief mentor of the Bengal Library Association, was my classmate at the B.L.A classes. The gift of 
the gab he possesses was always our point of attraction. Later when I taught the Bengal Library 
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Association students for sixteen sessions, I believed the combined effect of all these on me and it 
was that the students over there loved, respected and listened to me with rapt attention. 


On my entry into the Library, every morning I} like many others, could see the linoleum 
flooring shine with the use of vacuum cleaners. The heaps of new books, their peculiar attractive 
scents, in its further interior many more thousands of volumes, some very old and rare, charmed 
us daily and checked my leaving the Library and accepting jobs offered to me at the Writers’ or 
elsewhere. Another attraction in the Library was the frequent visits of the dignitaries, both Indian 
and foreign. To mention only a few, in the Library we could receive Jawaharlal Nehru and listen to 
him; Satyajit Ray was honoured here with the French ‘Legion of Honour’; Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia, President Ho-chi Minh of Vietnam, our Field Marshal S.H.F.J. Manekshaw and many 
other glorious personalities of India and from abroad, were in our midst. These were extraordinary 
and rarc opportunities which only this Library could give us. There are official records of the visits 
of all such luminaries and | need not detail those, nor do I know all. Maulana Azad’s original 
manuscript of ‘India wins freedom’ was preserved here till it was published. The memories of all 
these events are sufficient to rejuvenate an employee in his old age who has worked here for some 
years. . 


In later years when Prof. R.K. Dasgupta was the Director, | had been for some time 
Secretary of the Office Council (Staff side). On one occasion when we met, I could see on his table 
Indian Evidence Act. At this age (born 1917) he was reading a thick book of law and I in between 
talks just mentioned, ‘library science is now being called Information science’. At this he quoted 
several lines to explain what book is and what information science is. It was my turn to feel 
ashamed silently. Fortunately he is still active, lecturing and writing. So is C.R. Banerjee (born 
1917) whom I could meet recently. With glaucoma he has new books on his shelves. He was 
famous in the library for his extraordinary memory. I find this occasion to remember M.N. 
Nagraraj and many other teachers. M.N. Nagaraj was and is always easy and seemed to be more 
our equal than our seniors. I have no scope to write about all of them. 


| worked in the library, mostly in the Cataloguing Division (later Processing Division- 
redesignated by the Librarian Shri D.R. Kalia) and the Main Reading Room. During the years | 
was selccted to collect information about the old and rare reading materials from some of the very 
old libraries and maths of Orissa, from the Asiatic Society and the Uttarpara Jaykrishna Library. | 
was also selected for the team to process the collection of Jawaharlal Nehru at Ananda Bhavan, 
Allahabad. After retirement I was invited to process the collection at the R.R.R.L.F. These 
experiences still throb in my heart and all these are for my being an employee of the Library. 


It was my good fortune to help draft the staff side Memorandum to be submitted to the 
Fourth Central Pay Commission and to appear before the Parliamentary Select Committee on the 
National Library Bill, headed by Prof. Hiren Mukherjee, M.P. and to take part in the Seminars and 
deliberations organized by the N.L.E.A., B.L.A., LL.A., LA.S.L.LC. and N.L.GO.A. When I 
retired as Assistant Librarian I was the Secretary, N.L.G.O.A. 


Days have changed. A new century has begun. Perhaps the age-old beliefs and eternal 
valucs too we now learn Mahabharata from the television serials. Thinking seems difficult and 
reading too. If | am not reticent | must say that the library has been a victim of misguided 
influences, internal political fervour, recalcitrant elements and even thieves. To remember Prof. 
R.K. Dasgupta again, he, like many others, felt sorry for the plight of the library. One day while 
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going into Main Stack Room he expressed his sorrow in the language of the Kathamrita saying, 
‘Maiti, when a big tank, once very clean and its water potable, becomes polluted, you cannot have 
clean water even from the brick-built ghat.’ I was eager to listen to him more but had no 
opportunity then. The Library, actually became raddarless for many years and no professional 
Librarian could be made available. This temple of learning and culture suffered from devoid of 
sraddha (respect). | wish to remember: Anybody entering this temple of learning, either to earn 
or to learn, must feel within the Upanishadic vow : Pranipatena pariprasnena sevaya (by 
worshipping, by questioning and by serving or it will go downhill. This ts my own translation and 
understanding of the saying). 


To end, | must admit that this Library and the profession have given me support and it 
is my cherished will to see it growing, vibrant, glorified and honoured. Nostalgic I am in its 
Centenary year but fully aware that only the fond hopes may not solve all the problems of 
this ancient inheritance. 
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SIR ASUTOSH AND HIS COLLECTIONS 
Kalyani Moitra* 


In 1949, it was a pleasant surprise for the first Education Minister of Independent India, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, to receive a letter dated March 31, 1949 from the worthly heirs of the 
late Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, expressing their desire to make a gift of their illustrious father's 
unique collection of books to the National Library, located at Calcutta. The letter read "... it 1s our 
desire that this unique private collection should be given to the nation so that the scholars may have 
the opportunity of utilizing the same ... this entire collection should be kept in a separate hall as one 
unit as far as possible and be known as the Asutosh Mukherjee Collection." Their final and most 
important condition was that, if "In future the National Library is removed from Calcutta, this 
collection will have to be offered by Government to the University of Calcutta. If the University be 
not in a position to arrange for its location and maintenance of the Library, an offer will be made to 
the Government of Bengal on the same terms. It is our desire that the library should continue to be 
in Calcutta, where our father was born and had lived and worked.” 


The gracious offer came just after Independence, when the 'Imperial Library' was renamed 
as ‘The National Library’, when the Government of India planned to extend the services to the 
scholars of the country after solving the problem of accommodation which Is the first step for 
development of a Library by shifting the Library to the magnificent mansion at Belvedere, 
Maulana Azad, himself a great scholar, did not give a second thought to the proposal and readily 
agrecd. 


Library authority took immediate steps to collect books from their Calcutta residence and 
Madhupur residence in Bihar. The collection was of 72,000 volumes approximately including 
periodicals, offprint, pamphlets etc., was housed on the second floor of the main building and 
partly scattered on other places of the Library till the completion of the Annex Building in 1968. 
Now the entire collection is occupying an area of 8,800 sq. ft. and 13.346 running ft. on the 4" floor 
of the Annex Building. 


The history of the growth of this collection is interesting. Sir Asutosh's father, Dr. 
Gangaprasad Mukhopadhyay, a brilliant scholar of the Medical College used to provide his son 
with valuable collection of books from his school days. It is said that he purchased a very fine 
collection of books and periodicals on Mathematics for his son for a sum of Rs 10,000/-. 
Afterwards regular additions were made by Sir Asutosh. In those days it was not an easy job to 
acquire books from abroad. Consignment of books from Europe took months to reach Calcutta by 
surface mail. Sir Asutosh to overcome this delay, placed standing orders for standard books with 
well known firms in Europe and America. Auction sells of private collection also provided him 
with opportunities for acquiring rare books. He used to spend thousand of rupees every year on 
books. Sir Ramaprasad Mukherjee said that his father used to construct additional rooms for the 
accommodation of books and not for the family members. Books were kept in rooms, passages and 
even under the staircases. A regular staff was maintained for cleaning and dusting the books. A 
small bindery was set up for mending and binding the books according to his choice. No regular list 
of catalogue was available for this collection, because scientific cataloging was not a common 
thing on those days...and perhaps so, Sir Asutush did not give a thought over it. Moreover, the 
books were for his use only and he was so familiar with their arrangements that he could place his 
hand blindly on any books he wanted to. The books of the Library were so dear to him as his own 
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children, that he could tolerate no mishandling or misuse of them. His library was his pilgrimage 
and the dust of the books were holy dust. 


This collection of books is unique one so far as a private library is concerned. Books in 
different languages, Indian and Foreign, in subjects so diverse as Literature, History, Philosophy, 
Economics, Mathematics, Astronomy, Psychology, Anthropology, Law and Art to be found in this 
colicction. Journals of diverse societies in different countries also find a place. Besides, there is 
rich collection of reproduction of paintings. 


Expensive limited editions bound in parchment, morocco wood, etc., printed on hand made 
paper, vellum, Japanese vellum, with authors or artists or publishers’ signature was a common 
practice in the 19" and the early 20" century. This collection has thousands of such limited editions 
mostly in English literature. These are about a dozen books printed (and bound) on vellum in the 
Esscx House Press during the year 1900-1904 and limited to 125 to 165 copies. Copy no. 12 of the 
limited edition of 25 copies only is A.W. Upsons "Lyrics and Sonnets", No. 37 of the limited 50 
copics of Walt Whitman's "The Book of Heavenly Death" 1905, No. 30 of the limited 50 copies of 
Haji Abdu el Yazdi's 'Ksidah' 1914 all on Japanese vellum are in this collection. Gautier's "King 
Candaulis" (1898), Gaustave Flauberts' "Simple Heart" (1898) and Longus's "Daphnis and Chloe" 
(1898) cach no 13 of the choice editions with the remark "Printed for Hon'ble Doctor Asutosh 
Mukbopadhyay" are also here. Other very proud possessions of this collectioin are 62 original and 
colourful paintings on mica plates on Indian Lives, Birds, Butterflies and Vehicles and 45 original 
sketches of typical Indian character of different works of lives by some anonymous artists. 


The earliest printed books available in this collection are a Latin book "Notitie Utraque 
Cum Orient's tum Occidentis Ultra Arcadii Honorique Caesarum tempera on Roman 
administration published in 1552, and the first English translation ofEuclides “The elements of 
Gcometric of the most ancient philosopher Euclide” published in 1570 by John Daye from London 
and 'Demosthenous logoi in Greek language was also published in 1570. This collection has many 
carly Sreerampore publications as Ramayuna by Joshua Marshman & W. Carey, The history of 
Raja Pratapaditya by Ram Ram Bashoo and Carey's grammar of Sungskrit language (1806) anda 
Dictionary of Bengali language (1825) etc. 


The autographed copy of S. Radhakrishnan's Indian philosophy (1923) and Reign of 
Religion in Contemporary philosophy (1920) are 1n this collection. The interesting illustrations of 
Sundhya, or the Daily prayers of the Brahmins by Mrs S.C. Belnos were published from London in 
1857. The colourful illustrations with descriptive leaves are very authentic and attracts everybody. 
The book of common prayer printed on hand made paper and bound on oak wood was very rare in 
1904. The English Bible in 5 volumes (1903-05) of Doves press a limited edition and very rare. 
Gorressio's Ramayana translated into Italian prosc published at Parigi (1843-58) with “Sanskrit 
text printed in a style that cannot be surpassed in any country" described R.T.H Griffith. 


Laplace's Mecanique Celesti translated in English by Bowditch (1829-30), John Gould's 
"Century of Birds' (1832) with 80 coloured plates and "Asiatic Birds" with 54 coloured plates, 
Joseph Fayrer s "The Thanatophidia of India (1872), F. Twining's "Natural orders of plants, all with 
vivid illustrations and scientific descriptions are worth mentioning. The unique combination of Sir 
Asutosh as a scholar as well as bibliophile made this collection very rich with different works of 
individual author with their different editions. Thus various editions of Shakespeare, Arabian 
nights, Rubatyet of Omar Khayyam, etc. are available in this collection. 
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The collection includes a most remarkable edition of Faust by Goethe in Gothic script 
published from Munchen and Berlin in 1876 is unique for its binding and decoration, which is in 
Morrocco leather with raised title in guilt, corner and inset medallian are the character from Faust 
are in silver. The facsimile of the First Folio edition (of 1623) of Shakespeare was brought out by 
Sidney Lee and this collection has his autographed copy. The views of Calcutta in the early 19" 
century by D’oyly, Fraser, Jump, etc. will hold the attention of the visitors for sometime. 


It is interesting to note that Sir Asutosh had put his name on most of the important books 
noting details of the price paid and their intrinsic worth according to his estimate with dates and 
remarks such as 'Rare”’, “Very Rare’, “Unique”, ‘Very Fine Edition’, ‘First edition’ worth Rs 500 
and so on. 


Though it is a private collection housed separately, yet it cannot be called a closed 
collection. Books are added to this collection from time to time. National Library acquired some 
volumes of law serials to fill up lacunae as was the proposal by the heirs of Sir Asutosh. Sree 
Ramaprasad Mukherjee added some volumes in 1964,1973 and 1974. Sree Umaprosad Mukherjee 
in 1970 and 1974 donated 1,104 vols. Mainly on the Himalaya mountain and mountaineering 
along with his own publications in Bengali language and the manuscripts of those publications. 
Now, the total number of volumes in Asutosh collection are 87,500 approximately. 

In the early days of National Library when it was growing up, often many foreign and 
Indian scholars, visitors, dignitaries visited the Library and every time an exhibition had to be 
arranged where contribution of Asutosh collection was maximum. Two most important and 
colourful exhibitions were arranged by Asutosh collection in 1965 during the Birth centenary of 
Asutosh Mukherjee and another in 1974 to celebrate the 25" year of the Asutosh Collection in the 
National Library. 


The stupendous variety of his collection speaks of the varied interest this genius had. Books 
were his dearest friends. He acquired them passionately and lived and died with them. On May 25" 
1924, when the Royal Bengal Tiger as he was fondly called by his admirers, breathed his last, he 
was found amidst a jungle of books. Even while dying Sir Asutosh did not part with his books. 
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The Imperial Library under Khan Bahadur K.M. Asaduliah 
Bimalendu Sengupta* 


As a younger entrant in service, I heard many interesting stories from those who were in the 
service of the then Imperial Library. They were so amusing that I cannot but bring it to light for the 
information of the present incumbents. Till partition of India, Shri K.M. Asadullah was the 
librarian of the Imperial Library. He was a strict disciplinarian and never spared anybody for 
dereliction of duty. Shri K.M. Asadullah was in the reins of the Imperial Library from 1930 to 
1947. Although he did may things for the professional efficiency of the members of the staff, he 
carned unpopularity amongst the staff because of his rigidity in running the administration of the 
{mpcrial Library. He was the true representative of Her Majesty and because of his devoted service 
to the British Raj he was honoured with the award “Khan Bhadur’. K.M. Asadullah wanted 
obedience, discipline, punctuality, neatness and cleanliness from each and every member of the 
staff. Unless one did not act according to the Rules, he used to be taken to task. 


While in the Jabakusum House, Shri Asadullah's chamber was upstairs and therefrom he 
used to keep all the information relating to the work in the library which was situated in other floor. 
Rarely he used to come downstairs, say once or twice in a month to visit different division and knoe 
of the progress of work. As it is known, Government calender, diary used to be supplied to the 
meinber of the staff whercin the performance of each staff had to be recorded daily. Strict orders 
were given to the clerk to collect the calender and diary after a fortnight or a month and send them 
to Shri Asadullah for inspection and his signature and comments. From the calendars & diary he 
could understand the performance of individual staff and take action for dereliction of duty. 


Ir those days every member of the staff had to attend office at 10 a.m. Office hours were 
upto 5 p.m. A grace time of 10 minutes was allowed for attendance. After that the Attendance 
register had to be sent to his chamber, for being marked late or absent. Such was the fright amongst 
the member of the staff that nobody dared to enter his room for giving the attendance. The staff 
deemed it better to have been absent that day rather than entering his chamber. Shri Asadullah 
wanted every staff, whether in higher or lower rung, to be neat and clean in dresses since that was a 
Library. He won't allow the staff in dirty dresses. Many a day he did not allow the staff particularly 
of the lower rung, and sent them back, if dirty dress came to his notice. Whether it was trouser or 
Dhoti or Paijama, it should have been clean and tidy. In those days the salary of staffs was so poor 
that they could not keep the soul and body together let alone the question of wearing tidy dresses 
everybody. Therefore, most of the low paid staff member unhappy for his stringency in matter of 
dresses. What happened to one Maharashtrian gentleman who joined the Imperial Library during 
Shri Asadullah's time as a reading room superintendent, was very interesting. When he joined the 
scrvicc, he was coming to the office with tidy trousers and shirts since he was very economical that 
gentle man after some days made some khaki trousers, of couse half, and was attending his duty in 
the Reading Rooms putting them on. One day it come the notice of Shri Asadullah, and he called 
him to his chamber through his Ardali. Shri Asadullah simply told him “Sir mind it, this is an office 
and not a School and | cannot allow you in with half pant on”. That gentleman had to make a few 
trouscrs (Full) for attending office as long as Shri Asadullah was there till 1947. However, after 
Independence that gentleman reverted to his old habit of wearing half trousers. 


In office work also Shri Asadullah wanted the staff to do the things neatly and cleanly. In 
case of putting up a paper under consideration perfect procedure had to be followed and note sheets 
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had to be used giving all the details of the papers dealt with. It is heard that if the noting was not 
perfect on the file, he used to throw the file under the dealing Assistant’s nose, pronouncing it 
‘rubbish’. There was a Special Officer during his time and who, after the work preferred to put up 
papers before Shri Asadullah in small pieces of paper and very often in pages of desk calendar with 
a view to economizing use of Govt. stationary. As there was every chance of the paper piece being 
lost in transit, one day Shri Asadullah called that Special Officer to his Chamber and said, “Sir, is it 
a Mudikhana that you use chits for office work ? There is no dearth of note-sheets in office and I 
desire you to use them for putting up the notes in future. Everything had to be faithful to etiquette in 
so far as office work was concerned. The working hours of the Library was from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and he did not allow any staff to remain in office beyond that period. One day an urgent telegram 
came from the Ministry at about 5 pm. for some urgent matter and the Head Clerk ran to him, when 
he was going to start his car for home, and apprised him of the urgency of the telegram. Shri 
Asadullah replied that whatever urgency there might be it would be dealt with next day since the 
telegram had come nearly at 5 p.m. nothing could be done after 5 p.m. 


There was strict order to close the office at 5 p.m. and beyond that period nobody was 
allowed to stay. One day he came to know that some new members of the staff used to work beyond 
office time with a view to learning the office job and by managing the Farash who was entrusted 
with the work of locking the Library after 5 p.m. In one evening he gave a surprise visit to office 
and found that some staff were working inside although it was locked from outside. He called the 
Farash and got hold to those staff after opening the doors. The staffs concerned begged apology of 
him saying that as they were new entrants in service, they were trying to learn the jobs. Shri 
Asadullah admonished the Farash and the staff members and warned that if such thing was seen in 
future he would hand them over to police on charges of theft in Govt. office. After that incident 
nobody dared to remain in office after 5 p.m. 


Loan of books to staff members was allowed, but on the due date of return Library books 
had to be returned. No staff violated this on for the last day of the month Shri Asadullah called for 
the loan register and used to note down the defaulters’ name. On the pay day when the staff, whose 
books were overdue, would go to draw their salary, they to their utter surprise, would find that the 
price of the overdue books has been deducted from their salary. As a result no overdue book was 
Icft unreturned by the staff. It may be mentioned here that for late return of books he did not spare 
anybody, nor even his own men. Once it happened that his eldest son delayed in returning Library 
books as‘he was busy then in connection with his M.A. Examinations. When his son came to return 
library books Shri Asadullah rebuked him like anything saying, “My son, remember that this is a 
govt. library and not your fathers and the library books have to be returned in time.” Further, he told 
his son to pay the late fees for overdue books. Such rigid was his discipline. 


In case of sanctioning Earned leave, Shri Asadullah was hard too and used to sanction it 
after thorough scrutiny. If one had to proceed on Earned Leave, he would have to submit the 
application in advance say 10 to 15 days earlier and get it sanctioned before he proceeded on leave 
and with the permission to leave the station. Most of the senior staff tried to follow the instructions 
and acted accordingly. But there were amongst the staff who came from remote villages and 
worked in the office by staying in city messes, for them it was not possible to obey such discipline 
all the time for very often they had to go homie during cultivation season. But Shri Asadullah won't 
hear it. He used to take them to task. The case of one Shri Hari Roy is given herewith. Shri Roy had 
his wife and children in villages. Twice or thrice in a year during the cultivation season he had to go 
to his village to look after his cultivation and children. Many a time his application for leave though 
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submitted in time was refused and prevented from proceeding home on leave. But, he was obliged 
to go for his cultivation would suffer thereby incurring economic losses for him and his family. He 
was them compelled to adopt the tactics of getting an urgent telegram addressed to him from his 
home and after attaching that to his application he proceeded on leave without prior permission. 
Even salary deduction, charge-sheet could not prevent him from doing so. Having been fed up with 
Shri Hari Roy many times Shri Asadullah did not allow him after leaves to resume office once 
saying “You are definitely in good health and unfit to continue the Govt. job and unless you are 
declared medically fit, 1 will not allow you to joi your duty. “Shri Roy was kept waiting and a 
confidential letter duly sealed was given to him for being delivered to the surgeon at the Fort 
William for check up. In those days medical examination at the Fort William was a dreadful affair. 
If anyone was sent for medical examination after attaining the age of 45 years or so, he could guess 
that his service was at stake, so Shri Hari Roy could understand what was stored for him. Shri Roy 
went to see the Surgeon at Fort William for delivering the confidential letter. The Surgeon was an 
Englishmen and Shri Roy tried to see him personally but his personal assistant held him up and 
requested for delivering to him the letter meant for the surgeon. But Shri Roy was clever enough to 
point out that his boss had directed him to hand over the letter personally to the Surgeon only. On 
hearing that the personal assistant allowed him to see the Surgeon while handing over the letter, 
Shri Roy in tearful eyes told the Surgeon that he apprehended his office boss had sent him to get his 
job dispensed with after having him medically unfit. He further told the Surgeon that he was a poor 
man with the scanty income and a big family, and in order to maintain his family he had to take 
lcave occasionally for visiting home during the season of cultivation and that was the cause of 
anycr of his boss who wanted him to get rid of the service. On hearing Shri Roy the Surgeon asked 
him to wait outside his Chamber for the reply. Having entered his chamber, the English Surgeon 
opened the confidential letter and read out the contents and found that what the bearer of the letter 
had r@ported was correct and the office boss requested the Surgeon to declare Shri Roy medically 
unfit. But the English Surgeon did guess the evil intention of the office boss and acted in a manner 
so as to save the job of the bearer of the letter. The Surgeon did not examine Shri Roy at all but gave 
a confidential letter to Shri Hari Roy for being handed over to Shri K.M. Asadullah. He further told 
Shri Hari Roy not to worry. Shri Asadullah was sure that Shri Roy would be declared medically 
unfit and which would help him to dismiss the service of Shri Hari Roy. So, when Shri Roy 
delivered the confidential letter to Shri Asadullah, he smilingly received the letter and asked Shri 
Hari Roy to wait outside his chamber for a while. After reading the contents of the letter, Shri 
Asadullah was totally upset and mentally down. A short while after Shni Asadullah came out of his 
chamber and told Shri Roy “I am defeated, Harida, I bow down to you.” Thus, Shri Roy's service 
was saved. One would like to know what the Surgeon wrote in the confidential letter. The Surgeon 
wrote”. [have examined Shri Hari Roy and have found him hundred percent fit for the work.” Such 
was the spirit of the English Surgeon against injustice. Though he was a strict disciplinanian, yet he 
did not fail to defend his staff in case of any confrontation with outsiders. Once his Ardali was 
roughed up by a police at Esplanade. He came back to office crying for the assault. When Shri 
Asadullah came to know of the incident, he asked his Ardali whether he could hit him back. Then 
the Ardali answered in the negative, he became very angry and told him that he was not fit for 
becoming his Khaas Ardali and did not allow him to sit in front of his chamber for a few days. 
Luckily the Ardali jotted down the Police's serial number and he supplied it to Shri Asadullah. As 
Shri Asadullah was a very powerful officer having hold on all the official circles, he telephoned the 
Police Commissioner to inform him of the assault. The Police Commissioner in reply told Shri 
Asadullah that he was very sorry for the incident and informed him that he was sending the Police 
in question to Shri Asadullah for personally begging apology. When the police came to see Shri 
Asadullah, he called his Ardali to identify him. After the identification when his Ardali left the 
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chamber, Shri Asadullah pointing out to him the lead of his pencil, said the police, ‘you know like 
the lead of the pencil I can easily break your neck. If you once again assault any of the Imperial 
Library staff, Lastly, because of the excesses during Shri Asadulah’s time most of the members of 
the staff in the lower rank, were oppressed and getting agitated day by day and thinking when they 
would get rid of the tyranny. During tiffin time when Shri Asadullah used to be away from office, 
some members of the staff assembled on the ground floor of the Library, drew a picture of him with 
a chalk and kicked at it saying. “Hello! when will you leave or die? That was done every day till 
they were caught one day. What happened one day Shri Asadullah left for tiffin and the members of 
the staff having seen his departure began drawing his picture and kicked it, but as ill luck would 
have it Shri Asadullah came back after 10 minutes to pick up some articles left behind in his 
chamber and saw the incident. He suddenly entered the ground floor and caught two staff members 
by neck and said, “Oh! When the cat is out, the mice have begun to play. Afterwards he called for 
explanation from some of the members. When the partition of India took place, members of the 
staff, irrespective of all communities, felt a sigh of relief and decided to give a benefitting farewell 
to Shri Asadullah. They secretly decided to garland him with footwears. But Shri Asadullah was 
intelligent enough to sense it and he left the library and his residence under cover of night without 
informing his where about to avoid the untoward situation. After some days it was known that he 
had joined in Pakistan. 


N.B. : The author of this article happens to be the younger brother of Late A. B. Sengupta who was 
a senior employee during the time of Shri K. M. Asadullah and retired from the National Library as 
Deputy Librarian. Whatever was heared from him (Late A. B. Sengupta) and other senior members 
of the then Imperial Library has been panned in. 
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WM WHOM VBA |. °° © 
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MTA PTGS OT ATONE Fog wrraraiey, erae anew Fees a aera HHy see | SHAR Hee AC CATA 
TIE WIPE RATT CT UTI For CHT Beal CA, SY cat a FracH CHT Kew a Set CHR ATT 
Chor aitertrors wen Soares Bre Oya see Svifas feet Cn Cee sea Sta Aer 
Cray BATT IIE ASA WET HCG GE caida wIewe Gia SCE Ace Previa) A ae oly 
SEPIA AT WT ATT OTT MUTT OTe ATR CONT Sar Sefer | et arabs awen orsenst sre 
AP CRON VAT | eT Gay GAs eB Ub aw ww Prony Bary Gey Urs Css cH 
AEST MAHA SIE MAF SI OATS Aeafeerr | ey on wes coy Howe wes aR | ARTE 
NY CT AN ARCS A SAM, STAT TAT HS oes Bw aT | 


GAH BNR AA AGH | YA GAH AHH GE MAMA Hy, GAIA Coa BAT MS HAA A 
PAA AS ME CHA BATA | AMM ALA SAMT | CRG CHS MS BA ALY HA Ie AC 
TAR STATS PROT SKA GHA BLT | AAA CO AAT ATK |-GS cemreacn Frafrs carsk 
SRA GAS | SAA AAT QPS TH CY, MSE IR HSS HHS SAA a PA BH FATE | 
ST CAR TST Mey PMT CHT ATT AST TY WICH, WF Coal SANT) AIVIAVA a GET GioTI 
AQ TST FY CST LRT CTT AT | TFS BCA AN | FACS A AT COTM SANT ATTA HAT | 


CTT CPT AAT ICR, SIT HSI MCT SINT AKA A BM PUA HoSTRA STE 
ATTA WS | MATS CHA QT (ACHE SATA ICA AMS Os opeHy BAVGR CAM LH GAM HCA 
HT TSCR SUTSTIA FCS HAP CHT WHT ACE | STTIAS CHT ARH £3 CH CAMA COB PROVE BIS 
WT RH Gi STMT HOT OTA Bea FR TAOS HT | GATS CHICA MHGCSS SAT Aw ASA GAS BTACG 
THAT | CH OVOTSTS_ BA AAT AEA HAL BBSGs BA VW WHA, GT Ry Gly AH cary AR 
SANA MATT QI SACHS FAA SAT CTT OA HAT IE CHB SUA ACHAT AT ONT ALOT 
TCDA SAY ALVA PH? CMS GANAS | RS ATA ON Chal SIS CHR CET! Oly safer CHAT one 
face ante ‘NF’ (Not Found) fifo wera! eat saat ak Tew Way ces ewe ones 1 | 
OHTA AMS Sy SST TRANSAT AVIS HH VIA AeA, ae “Closed Access’ | Ware wieery 
BA A (Open Access) AR CHT MATA ABTS CAO CHON HAT | Shy Ys ae Aca 
ATOR IAS TATA CU ST ATT HCL ATT MITC RCC, SIT AEH fey erg SaeS mf | 


CHAT Sx WE Co wifey HA “Requisition Slip’ een Act crren AeA Sea OTe oes freA 
CY TROT SATIS Gee, Gy CHR Ween fa ena sew Mowe eara coaiala wey 
fap lea Toe CHURN, BI IY SN CHS BS MAS AT | 


THT GING GAS HR GMCS OMA | CT LAAT CAL GPA, Seal WHY corny ek sare 
NCA GS CHT CHT VHS ASA, HSM JOA SG | MCHA AAAS ALKA AT esd Gacy Seas 
THEIR QTE HITS COTA BOT Tay Sooet HAT ACHAT) Gee Hal Ves Vyensy Avscsy YT WSs! 
HOS YAR Ge MHC | OHS AEA VTC HAS ITE CGA ALAA HOT CHAT IT HORA OLS CTH 
GOH MA GIB y GT sUnyay cl SaABS MAA awe Weer Sw Ae WAE oF 
FRB GLANS GACH CHS FHS A CAAT CHOY WLI ATSC, GA PA GALS COTATIET | ITA 
WICH TN HS BY QVeS Gla GNC CHT APT SHOT) SITET! BS CY SH GPR 
ANAT | AST OR Ve SEHH!S HT SHA eres ge corcahe ok wets ewes cave, wer Poor firs 
Cora GATT, CORT SLAY SITs | 
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WISH seutetias wee Sra 


rte bre aeortyty* 


CGI SRT RAE VHT RANI | AL sow ys ROS Ver SAY ay MBE amis PET OI TT 
BH BHT) GAP CUT 6 MAS HSA, AAS AY, SAS Wa, CEH He CHAVET SHOT WUE CoE AT 
RAST WNSTN Urea UAT Cree sees HOT BUOt APT CRS Sere ACTA Od Ct BPTHTA 
CaF | TG By TH oH wo F weny aca a creefe wre Terse ze ay core Wee TH sR Afrw 
OFT ST | 


GR oodl Ferm wy qwrt coebhkey erase wie May) Ha Cla ee GTN 
COHN SORTA AOS BH H| Gre Airey waTE MST ITT OT | ye TOIT HUNT ACH CTH | 
wre wey WET a Frome Cre CHC aT eRfR er Seat wT CITA ACE ACN AS | UfeH POE eT 
CST MEAT TMCS RNG AHHIOTOT Rew were cow! Safe: aTeara SST Tafaw Peres a are TAT 
WICH SE Tee | 


CST STMISTC SAO RACs omelet GS Sey iS) Sy HE Cy NTN sae 
ase Rene fre at ofseraa aT AT ROOT ve UT iar aa oS A 07 
CONT | ABM CE ovfarcry Gals sor eect wares | SUE rele Her HAE se 
PTR CENT BT CHIT HBS SPAT ATH 1 OAR CATT ACA CrCUTG CaM faery ACT HOST SCOTT Ae 
CMT TS CTT | Frey Here weal eee FHA for erore, Foie fiers ay, fats feet afore | aTecaH 
HLS SETH HAT TOTS CHAE HT | Le OTH THT OMT TST MTT SGT | 


SA HHY STS wife cy Grr tac Salorsy wees facwwrs feet ay) Vrs stacey wel ees 
BAT CP BAS Cowercare fer ar) carer favewns ser cles Care crew’ fey sreieeot ay Sak wis 
AMT SAO CHR VATA | GST UAT ave AMT — ra BCT aN cre AUT Sf TTT 
SAT VS Vfoaeysy | Sfkr Freer Aone ore wore arr OT! AR SSETH Fen af eC TCT 
aiwey Wee Sale| UNA Seer Miser fren fer weno salt nian wha ast 
POTTS STOTT | HE CHT Sarees Sweet Freres Freer cares comer moe oy Keo Peet acer wats 
BRT COT LAPT | GINA BTS CAH AE SAT ree IT CA Pron aware core fran Prem) wr 
HBOS TAS AAT SOT SU SOM - CONT HHT CT ATH TTT WH BUT ATT, SI Sal ecw 
BIE | rer COM een fier Sty Ta 


CAM NOT CATCHES vo WRT Gray WOH TNT QTMEN MOT | Wier MTC CLAN HEAT 
TPT | STRSTR ET OW THN Clee Arfiyen ogee) Sy wih @ woer, wor Teo Ew OY OG 
SPMCK | CHT STC TTT rien MUTT, AST MTT EMTS eTehT STON CATE EH | 


Caron wares re anette, wrelw earn 
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men FOR CoM CRCE Bes ngraet! war nn Wer WRT - COTA Me ameAOS 
CHER FAS CUP ICE COTM HieH CATT STENTS Coe Sa RTT re flere | wTOTT 4 
GEA GUT GAN SHS HAA BH AGAIN ATT ATC COS COS sew coher Goun | ae AT 
aR Crider Men Corel FRCS MTs | ANT SIs SHUT ATH se FAG | CMT MOST CHANT TIMP WHA 
COS IGT TM AT PHM | WIHT TM COTAOT HPO! CH? VAT rT Boe UES aT afacH 
PROT, HAT SRT | TROT Sires RTOS CN HTM, CO COTTON SRT SIT eS ee4ne wer HUTTE | 
COMMAR ST FS GPO Pa | COMTI HHUA Sie CATs, SY Sie ota Ate Har Posey Sree Sa 
WRT SIP BH HTS ICH ATIC CHAS HCH CT) TT EC PT TTT | CHT ATT ABT CONT 


fees coer | 


FS Sey ACS fH - Str Aas SH Fant «| Ser CaCSTR! TSA we Sa, CPT 
CHPAPH MRA Sewers SA, Bil, MOST MAHL Coy TOT ae Gra NE ange Rea Grater | 
Set Vee Fis MTs aR, fo arse ab cuena ats, whoacra ww, fern andia acs, cob 
POMS, Sit SHAS ANT HHS MHA SPT HT SAS | UVwSaga aww gfe ores ocr rey 
aT TT Ca Cree LACH I CH TTHTR COIN BIA AT | 


THA & SM (Kw VM, SPS ATS ewe | She ay Gos’ CHT PAPA MAI 
sfafie meen | wremearer fer CRT CHIT eCaaA BST car FaeUe cEKy Ae Crier 
CHET MEIN Yee AeA Ans GY Kort SAM So Vaal CHM fer Zaow onfaty Graessy AA 
eb! owes sib CoM AeaTE Geray eT TMS aS | UTNSTEA CRE THC SI HeeTTTE 
SAT PT CATT | ATT SPT MNToS HUF TT ST | 


ATCT GIA VHS OH PAM | VST MUSICA Mt HS CH OTSA GiaeTay GAA 
sree waaay | Btfahacwee Cat fAerers Were fer CUTS CIT TCT ASIN CST HTS URE TIC, 
Bifacn faurs Fret 


GP AAMAS BAST TANT WHT Shia VeATe fer swe Goce =at ACA | 
CHMIM, ALB, CHG HOUMA, HLS YLATAT, OY AAT SILT CHM TA | COM ICH, AIDS FCN BeTTST 
efector Sra ace MO SreeA rns Pte Aor oneniicn esta ruts ae 
Soren NTAR OF BSAA | xen ora, ers Sar BOAT Geawiy afd rey cafes onis 
GAH TOA HAT AG SH HE] AH | Temp Sot ScafHrwswe Casmy Ha TST TMT CPT 
PafoRSATOT CONG CHUTE COL UH FH OTE SCT PTET! oe Se FEIN HoT BABS 
RACE | COTHTo TORN yeiopet, Swi ikon fegex open, ware wikors Perego feet aa wis 
CPt TOM CHISTTAT ALATS | Wawerw Kore Camas Sor eT Se RET CHES Goos7t! wNTT 
CUNAR HIST 6 OE WEEN Teta afew VOSA a) OE AT USAT Gens TG Aen Cicey 
ATA COUN BIve- CHR OTN "YlS aroee MacNee RCH Grace ak KPH Dery | Crees Caria 
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GCS HR AT OF Rey fs ToT ET fs ser fer area UST CER Tw POE) UTS 
CHONG | SA ME PB UTS Fk Hea sey Seo HST TMI OSE ROT SAIS SLI | CAA 
CHS SOM CTSA AUT | AHS AAS, AAS SAT GATT AR LT corey fe MVP ye 
BMS RUSE GHTHL ST AT CORI SAT | IO fits AH, ATTRA Fs SHAT | MOTET Us UT 
CH APNG, Gs HY HS, BHA APO, ATCT ST HONE TOTES ATTTNCM, FRY CHE OTTCHPT AT 
A ROS QM FACS | STH SQN CHT COC BUM CST SAT | 


CSM GAA SAT fey MARAT CACTI! A|eAy Seoq FOr) GTS Nanay TAG 
PRCA STATS ACH APA AAS MASH FST SPA TAM | SA cw Wey HH Nay AM | 
FT AST CHL HAA BCH CH | OI AEM PHT SR ACMA, SMTP ATM, BIST STATA 
TARP ALAA CHBN FA, CTSA Preans, STITH sean walsy ware, oNSIH AAs 
AAAS Fal, HSS A THAT SoS ry oars SSA FAT CHT ATT HRT SCH CHEST 
TMLOPNA ANMSH YRS OF FAT! QUT GIR SATS AOC] NAAT MM, CH ST Mel Sy Vee 
TS | , 


QE RTS ROR AY! GA AHA THOS HAS 1 THAT Va SSA TAs SAH STAT 
CHATS CHT MSS A | ey AAA VHASR Srowsy ANI COLE Peace ATA SATS ef Ga 
PrOPICy FIR Cl ASAT HCY GAL SAHANS SIAM IH CHNCACR SISTA TAIN | 

CIS WT CATS MA STSIN TATA Vy GTA firey Sort AN, Gia ofsoW COT ATA 
HSS | OTT PT BOL IVT GTA CHA ST Cory Ie FR AR, Ais AcATE APSA AATSTS | 


SNS MAAS VT AB cxcalhy, Si AN SAA SCE SAS ACA NS | Ares afar az 
IO TNT SICK I HM AT CHS | 
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